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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE READER. 



The Mowing novel was originaUy pro- 
duced in the German language, as a soi 
disant translation from Sir Walter Scott, 
to meet the demands of the last Easter fair 
at Leipsic. 

In Germany, from the extreme difficulties 
and slowness of communication between 
remote parts of the country, it would be 
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altogether impossible to effect the publica- 
tion of books, upon the vast scale of 
the current German literature, without 
some such general rendeivous and place of 
depdt and exchange as the Leipsic fair 
presents to the dispersed members of the 
publishing body. By means o£ tbis &ir 
(which is held half-yearly — at Easter and 
Michaelmas) a ocmnexion is established be- 
tween the remotest points of the German 
continent — which, in a literary * sense, 
Qomprehendt many parts of Europe that 
politically are whoHy distinct from Germany. 
The publishers of Vienna^ Trieste^ and 
Mmnioh» hare meet with those of Ham* 
burgh and Dresden, of Berlin and Konig^ 
burg: Copwhagen and Stockholm send 

* Many literary men of Russia, Denmark, &c. write indifier- 
i^fly In their, natiye or tbe Oennan laogva^es. 




dieip lepreseitetiYei : and the bMkieUers 
of Waisair aad even of MoseQv are brought 
ijifia direet oankaet with the agents of the 
fiireign beeluelleve in London. 

Hence, as may be supposed, it is aa ^el^ 
jeot ef mu^ ioiportanoe t^at all beohs, 
vidch ^UBd »y part ef their iatei«8i upon 
their n^teltj, should be hrou^t out at tUa 
time t a»d something or other is generdly 
laoked fef fton) the pen of every pojpiilar 
wfit^ as a means of ^ving aest and season- 
ing to the hef vy Mess-Catalog, I|! it 
hiq^pens ther^boe upon any aceoimt that 
aa author fails to meet ^hese expect^tioiis 
ef tbe Leipsic &ir,«-*o1}ligifig pemons are 
often art hwii who st^ Ibrwavd 9fi hUi 
proxy by foi^ng something in his name. 
This pleasant hoax it was at length judged 
convenient to practise upon the author of 
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Wava-Iey; the Easter £ur c^fering a 
&yoiirable opportunity for such an at* 
t^npt^ from the drcumstanoe of there being 
just then no acknowledged novel in the 
market from the pen of that writer which 
was sufficiently recent to gratify the wishes 
of the &ir or to throw suspicion upon the 
pretensions of the hoaxer. These preten- 
sions, it is asserted, for some time passed 
unquestioned; and the good people of 
Germany, as we are assured, were univer- 
saUy duped, A work, produced to the 
German public and circulated with success 
under such assumptions, must naturally ex- 
cite some curiosity in tiiis country; to 
gratify which it has been judged proper to 
translate it. 

It may be as well to add that the name 
'< fValladtnor " is accented upon the first 
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syllable, and not upon the penultimate, by 
the German author ; who may reasonably 
be allowed to dictate the pronunciation of 
names inyented by himself. 
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DEDICATION 

TO 

W * * *8, <Ae German * Trarulator'offValladmor. 

Sib, 

Having some intention of speaking 
rather freely of you and your German 
^ Translation ' in a postscript to the second 
volume of my English one — I am shy of 
sending a presentation copy to 3erHns 
neither you, nor your publisher, Herr 
Herbig, might relish all that I may take it 
into my head to say. Yet, as books some- 
times travel far, — ^if you should ever haj^en 
to meet with mine knocking about the world 
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in Grermany, I would wish you to know that I 
have endeavoured to make you what amends 
I could for any little afiront which I medi- 
tate in that Postscript by dedicating my 
English translation to yourself. 

You will be surprised to observe that 
your three corpulent Grerman volumes have 
collapsed into two English ones of rather 
consumptive appearance. The English 
dimate, you see, does not agree with 
them : and they have lost flesh as rapidly 
B» Captain le Hamois in Chapter the 
Eighth. The truth is this: on exa- 
Aiining your ship, I found that the dry 
rot had got into her : she might answer the 
helm pretty well in your milder waters ; 
but; l was convinced that upon our stormy 
English seas she would founder, unless I 
flung overboard part of her heavy baUast, 
and cut away some of her middle timbers, 
which (I assure you) were mere touchwood. 



^ 
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I did SO ; and she righted in a moment ! 
and now, that I have driven a few new 
holts into her — * calked ' her — and * payed ' 
her, I am in hopes she will prove sea-worthy 
for a voyage or so. 

We have a story in England, rather 
trite here, and a sort of philosophic com* 
mon-place, like Buridan's 'Ass between 
two bundles of hay,' but possibly unknown 
in Germany : and, as it is pertinent to the 
case between ourselves, I will tell it : the 
more so, as it involves a metaphysical 
question; and such questions, you know, 
go up to you people in Germany from all 
parts of Europe as to " the courts above." 

Sir John Cutler had a pair of silk 

stockings : which stockings his housekeeper 
Dolly continually darned for the term of 
three years with worsted : at the end of 
which term the last faint gleam of silk had 
finally vanished, and Sir John's silk stock- 
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iv(g» were found in their old age absolutelj 
t0 have degenerated into worsted Btoddngs. 
Now upon this a qi^stion arose among the 
m^physicians — ^whether Sir John's stock* 
ings retained (or, if not, at what precise 
peciod they lost) thar " personal identity." 
The mondists also were anidous to know 
wiiedieet l^r John's stodungs oouM be coa- 
sidered the same ^^ accoimtaUe " stockings 
&imx first to last. And the laywers pii»t the 
mne question in another d«i|.e by asking- 
wheth^ any felony, which Sr John's stock* 
ings oould be supposed to have committed in 
yHMith, might lawfully be the subject of an 
itidictment against Sir John'« stockings 
wben superannuated : \diether a legacy^ left 
to the stockings m the second year, could 
be daimed by the stodcings at the end of 
the third : and whether the worsted stock- 
ingis could be sued for the debts of the sUk 
stockii^s. — Some such qiitestiOQ, I oon- 
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ceive, will ariie tipon your aooount «f 
St. DiATid's Day, as daned by myielf. 

But h^e, my gMd Sir, ttop a moment: 
I must not haT« you iliteriNPet tlie precedMt 
of Sir John and Dolly too tteictly: Sir 
lohii's stockings ^ene originally of nik, 
and darned with worsted: but dont ootooit 
that to be the case li^e. No, no, my good 
Sisr ;«-^I flatter myself the oase between w 
is just (iie otlier way : ycmr worsted ^bod> 
ings it ia that I havts darned with silk z and 
tlve lelationS) which i and Dolly bear to yon 
and ^r John, are precisely inverted^ 

Wfaalt oould induce you to dress good 
St. David in an old threadbai^ <mU;, it 
passes my «lditi to guess : it is enough that 
I am Mre ft wmM give general dsignst; 
and thcMifore I have Mt 'only made him a 
ptesent <of « new coait, but have also put a 
UMe embroidery tipon it. And I really 
thin^ I shdi asteni^li the good folks in 
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Merionethshire by my account of that 
saint's festival. In my young days I wan* 
dered much in that beautifiil shire and 
other shires which lie contiguous : and 
many a kind thing was done to me in poor 
men's cottages which to my dying day I 
shall never be able to repay individually : 
hence, as occasions offer, I would seek to 
make my acknowledgments generally to the 
county. Upon Penmorfa sands I once had 
an interesting adventure, and I have ac- 
cordingly commemorated Penmorfa. To th^ 
little town of Machynleth I am indebted for 
various hospitalities : and I think they will 
acknowledge that they are indebted to me 
exdusivdy {(xc their mayor and corporation. 
And there are others in that neighbourhood 
that, when they read of St. David's day, 
will hardly know whether they are standing 
on their head or their heels. As to the 
Bishop of Bangor of those days, I owed his 
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lordship no particular favor: and I hare 
here talced my vengeance on that see for 
evar by making it do suit and service to the 
house of Walladmor. 

But enough of St. David's day. There 
are some other Uttle changes which I have 
been obliged to make in deference to the 
taste of this country. In the case of 
Captain le Hamois it appears to me that» 
from imperfect knowledge of the English 
language, you have confounded the words 
* sailor * and * tailor ' ; for you make the 
Captain talk exactly like the latter. There 
is however a g^neat deal of difference in the 
habits of the two animals according to our 
English natural histories : and I have there- 
fore slightly retouched the Captain^ and 
curled his whiskers. I have also taken the 
liberty, in the seventh chapter, of curing 
Miss Walladmor of an hysterical affection : 
what purpose it answered, I believe you 

VOL. T. b 
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would find it h^id to bay : and I am sure 
sbe has ^toilgh to bear witheut tibat. 

Your gec^aphy, let me teU yon, was 
none of the best : and I haVe repaired it 
myself. It n^as in fact a damaged lot. 
Sometibihg the public will bear: topographic 
eA sins dwindle into peccadilloes in a ron 
Bianoe; Md no candid people look Very 
; sharply after the hydrography of a novel. 
But still it did strike me —that the ^case 
rf a man's swimming on his bacl^ from 
Bristol to the Isle of Anglesea, was more 
than the most indulgent public would bear, 
llley would not stand it, Sir, I was con- 
tinced.. Besides, it would have exposed 
me to attacks from Mr. Barrow of the Ad- 
miralty, in the Quarterly Review : especi- 
ally as I had taken liberties with Mr. 
Croker in a note.— -Your chronology was 
almost equally out of order : but I put that 
intQ the hands of an eminent watchmaker i 
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and he assuies me ibat he has ' regulated^ 
it, and fiill warrant its now going as true 
as the Horse Onards^ 

We^Mo conclude : I am not quite sure 
but we ought to be angry at your taking 
these > sort of hoaxing liberties with otur 
htemti ; atid I don't know but somcf o£ ys 
will be making reprisals^ What should you 
say to it in Germany if one of these days 
fior exapiple you were to receive a large par^ 
oel by the ^ post^wagen' containing Posthv* 
mous Works of Mr. Kant. I won't sweto 
but I shaU make up such a parcel mysdf^ 
and, |fi J should, I bet you any thing you 
dboose that I hoax the great Bavarian 
professor^ with a treatise on the *^ Catego- 
rical Imperative,'' and ** The last words of 
Mx. Kant on Transcendental Apperception." 
-*«*Lo(dc i^ut you, therefore, my gay fel- 



♦ ' ■ 



* Mr. Schelling : for whom however, without any joke at all, 
I process the very Iiighest respect. 

b2 



fa; ifl Erv fM ddl 



latio dat I Ime * swMtedL'* ]pfli : 
ftr, if joa do dttt» I ftv tihik s^ * £- 
fiiiinnf win become nmgMe tm «y Aick 
fl^* inGcmaay; aoid I dnfl^ppeMBl 
no Bafk" to tiie cntiai enenj. Dun ae 
into two portly Tofaimes : and dien I gae 
jon my woid of Imhmht thai I will again 
tnnttlate yon into Ei^Hdi, and dam yon in 
raeh gnmd rtyk that, if Dolly and Pkofrs- 
for Kant were both to rise from the dead, 
DiAy should grow jealoas of me — and Kant 
eoD&M faimsdf more poaded on the matter 
of penMmal identity by the final Wallad* 
mor than ever he had been by the Cut* 
l^jan stockings. 



-' 0u8qif att revoif ! niy dtatf pAw&p£tt 
hoping flurt you win* Mim ' iiiVeii Art^ >wrth 
th&t'ehayacteriB l«l8tkm to yotttti^; ' iftnd 
sign, «ti% i« no«r «y tniia M si^^"''^ ' 

' • '' Your obeditait' '"' " '•'' 

: («., tx (hut not quite faithful) ^ 
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OERMAN "TRANSLATOR'S 



DEDICATION 



TO 



SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 



Sir, — Uncommon it may certainly be^ 
but surely not a thing quite unheard of^ 
that a translator should dedicate his trans- 
lation to the author of the original work : 
and, the translation here offered to your 
notice — ^being, as the writer flatters himself^ 
by no means a common one, — he is the 
more encouraged to take this very uncom- 
mon liberty. 

Ah Sir Walter !*-did you but know to 
what straits the poor German translator 
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of Walter--Soottish novels is rediicedji lyeoj 
would pardon greater liberties than tfaifr. 
Eeoutez. First of all, comes the booksdleii^ 

• 

and cheapens a translator in., tl^ very 
cheapest market of translation-jobbera/^tii^ 
can be supposed likely to do ^y-jnstioe toi 
tho/^ork. Next/*-«the sheets^ dripping weK 
^f they arrive by every post from the Edingr^ 
biurgh pMBs, must be translated just 1^ 
they stand with or without sense or ioonil 
nexion^ Nay it happens not unfrequently 
th|Jt, if a sheet should chance to end witb^ 
one or two syllables of an unfinished word/ 
we are obliged to translate this first instali- 
m^nt €i a future meaning; and, by the 
time the next sheet arrives with the syllaA 
blesin arrear, we first learn into what odhv^ 
founded scrapes we have fallen by guessBog 
and tisanslating at hap-hazard. Nominal 
sunt odiosa : else — ^but I shall content 
myself with reminding the puUic of the' 
well-known and sad mishap that occurred in 
tile transition of Kenilworth. In another 




instance this sheet ttnfbrtimately closed tlius; 
-^^^ ^a isdve himself fhm these diwPters, 
ha'becffm^ ah agent of Smiths ;'^ and we 
all translated — ** nm sich ans diesen trub- 
sbligkeitdil'>fim eitetten^ wnrde er Agent 
hd einetD Schmi^emeister ; *' that is, ^* he 
bemrm^foreman to a blacksmith. ^^ fiovv 
sad lit i0 to tdlwhat followed; we had 
dashed at ^ft^' and waited in trembliBg hq)e 
for tho resuH : next mominglB post arrived, 
and showed that all Germany had been 
Utsely betrayed by a catch-word of Mr. 
Qmrtable'is. For the next sheet took np 
the imperfect and embryo catch-word thns : 
-^^ field matches^ or marriages contracted 
fji^ithersake of money ;^* and the whole 
Geranani sentence should hare been repaired 
aftd put to ' rights as follows : " Er nego- 
durte^ um sich aufzuhelfen^ die sogenannten 
Smithfields i heirathen oder Ehen, welche 
des' Gewinhstes wegen geschlossen wcr- 
den : '• I say, 'it should have been : but 
woe is me! ijt was too late : the translated 
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sheet had heen abeady printed c^^dth the 
hbckffliiith in it QorA oanfound him!); 
and the bhkiLitM&'is thereto this day, and 

You Me, Bir Walter, intoifiM; << doughs 
of despond^ we German transktors Ml — 
with the sad necessity of dragging your 
honor dler us. Yet l3us is hut a part of 
the general woe. When you hear in evetj 
hookseller's shop throughout Germany one 
imanimous comphiint of the noUf-purchasing 
public and of those great profit-absorbing 
whirlpools, the circulating libraries, — ^in 
short all possible causes of diminished sale 
mi the. one hand ; and on the other hand 
the forestlaning spirit of competition aiftong; 
the translation-jobbers, bidding over each 
others heads as at an auction, where the 
translation '^ is knocked down to him that 
will contr^ for bringing his wares siDokre^ 
to market ; — ^hearing all this. Sir Walter, 
you will perceive that pur old German 
proverbs" Eiie mit IVeile^'' (i- e. Festina 
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lente, or.tAe more haste, the less speed) 

must in this case, vdnere haste happens to 

be thf^meigEept.qviilifiqilfpfi md^^wergud^ 

non of a translatori be thrown altogether 

anta llie shade :1»y that other proyerfo-— 

<< Wer snerst kommt mahlt zuei^t " (First 
^rne first served). 

I for my part, that I might not lie so 

wl^9Uy.at ,tit^ mercy of this tyrant — Hastfy 

^Ijnick out a fresh path— *in which you, Sir» 

^ere so obliging as to assist me. But see 

^hat new troubles arise out of this to the 

unhappy translator. The world pretepds 

to doubt whether the novel is really yours:* 

* Oh I gpirit of modem iioepticism, to what shocking retultf 
iQ|ti^H)U'lndiiiguiI Already have Lycurgua, Romului, Numa, 
oe. been resolved into mere allegorized ideas. And a learned 
Aielid has undertaken to prove, within the next 60 years, accord- 
ing to the best rules of modem tcepsity that no such banker aa 
Mr. Rothschild ever existed ; tliat the word Rothtchild in fact 
was nothing more than a symbolic expression for a habit iDf ad- 
▼aMing loanf at the beginning of the 19th century : which indeed 
the word Itselx indicates, if reduced to its roots. I should not be 
sluprised to hear that some man had undertaken to demonstrate 
the non-exiitence of Sir Walter Scott: already there are symp. 
toms abroad I for the mysterious author of Waverley has in our 
own days been detected in the persons of so many poets and his^ 
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people actually, b^jin to talk of your ^end 
Washington. Irvipg as the author, and Go^ 
loums whom b^side^ Aa if any man,p9etgf 
out of the question, could be supposed ca- 
i^le of an act of self-saqrifice so severe a» 
that of writing: a romance in 3 vols, under 
the name of a fiiend. ^ •, 

An this tends to drive v& transIat<n)S:.|^. 
utter despair* However I, in my garret^., 
comfort myself by exclaiming * Odi pw-: 
famiqfi — ," if I cannot altogether subjoin 
— ** et arceo." From your obliging dispor 
sition, Sir Walter, I anticipate the gratifiy. 
cation of a few lines by the next post 
establishing the authenticity of Walladmor. 
Should these lines even not be duly certified 
^ po^am notario duobusque testibus," , yet i^ 
transmitted through the embassy — they, 
witt sufficiently attest their own legitimacy 
as well as that of your yoimgest child Wal- 
ladmor. 

torbng the most opponte to each other, that by this time hi* 
penoimlity must have been evaporated and volatilized into a 
«lwle i)nitA of meh Note cjf ihe Dedicator. 
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'^'Nbth'^ithstaiidSng whist I have said a 
i(tt^/e/ f fear that haste has played me a 
fAak heie ktid there. The fact is— we are 
in dr^d of three simultaneous translatipna 
«F Walladtnor from three different pub- 
lishfeiiJ: and you will hardly believe ilow 
much the anxiety lest another translation 
$ht)uld get the start of us can shake thp 
stbut^t of translating hearts. The names of 
Lindau-^Methusalem Miiller — Dr. Spieker 
-^Vbn Halem — and Loz* sound awfully 
in' the eats of us gentlemen of the trade. 
Ai^d ndw^ alas ! as many more are crowding 
into this Quinquevirate. 

Should it happen that the recent vc^- 
siotis of your works had not entirely satisfied 
your judgment, and that mine of Wallad- 
mor had^ — I would in that case esteem my- 
self greatly flattered by your again sending 

me through the house of B a copy of 

the manuscript of your next romance; in 



* Names of persons who have translated odib or more of Sir 
Walter Scott's novels into Gemian. 
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prorkiim for whieh case I do here tiy mti- 
oipation acknowledge my obligations to 
you ; and in due form of law bind myself 
orer: 

1. To the making good all expeneea of 
•• copy,'* &c. ; 

fl. To the translation of both prose and 
verse according to the best of my po<Hr abi« 
litias ; that your eminent name may n&t 
faU into discredit through the translator's 
incompetence ; 

8. To all possible affection, friendship, 
tespect, &c. in so far as you yourself shall 
be pleased to accept of any or all of these 
from 

The German Translator of WaUadmor. 






WALLADMOR. 
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CHAPTEE I. 



-t^t' Af ivhen « dolphin «A a 8el0 are mtt 
1^ ^ the wide charapian of the ocean plaint, 
With cruell chaufe their couraget they whet. 
The maysterdomd ol each by fovoe to galne, 
And dreadful! battaile twist them do dvmine | . 
They snuf, they snort, they bounce, they rage, thay Voffe, 
That an^the sea, distnrbed wiih thefar tmbe, ' 
JDodi fine with fome above the surges hore t 
Such was betwixt these two the troublesome upirore. 

• 

Perhaps the reader may still remember 
the following article in the Times newspa- 
per, which about a year or two ago raised a 
powerful interest on the Welch coast. 

" Carnarvon. — Yesterday the inha- 
bitants of this city were witnesses to a 
grand but afflicting spectacle from the 
highlands of the coast The steam^vessel^ 
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Halcyon, from the Isle of Wight, and 
bound to the north coast of Wales, was 
suddenly in mid-chanhel^^when not a 
breath of wind ruffled the surface of the 
sea-driven into om- bay. Scarcely had 
she rounded the point of Harlech when we 
beheld a column of smoke rising ; and in 
a moment after a dreadful report, echoing 
from the mountains, made known that the 
powder magazine was blown up, and tl^ 
ship shattered into fragments. The barks, 
which crowded to the spot from all quar- 
ters, found nothing but floating spitrs ; and 
were soon coippelled to return by the com- 
ing-on of a dreadfrd hurricane. Of the 
wbole erew, and of mxtj passengers (dnefly 
ffzqglidhi people returning from France), nflt 
ote is saved/ It is said^tbat ayeryatroK 
eious dnninil wite dn botod the Hkdeyoii. 
We look^th the utmost anxfisty ftr 'the 
detiuls^ diis mdanchdy e^Feiit.'^ ^ '^ ' 'i'« 
■ -' To the grief of sevca^ad iuMe "fimilies m 
feifgluii^ this aecount^wBs d>n&^ed M Us 
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most dreadful circumstances. Some dayi 
after the bodies of Lord W««*, and of Sir 
O —.. M (that distiTigiiished ornament 
for so long a peiiod of the House of Com* 
mons), were found upon the rocks. So 
much were they disfigured, that it was with 
difficulty they were recogniaed. 

Ob that day there atood upon the deck of 
the Halcyon a young man; who gazed on 
the distant coasts of Wales apparently with 
deep' emotion. From this reverie he was 
•nddenly roused as the diip whirled round 
with a hideous heaving. He turned, aa 
Ad all the other passengers who had been 
attracted on deck by the beauty of the 
cMning, to the man at the helm. He was 
io'the'^^act of stretching out his arms to the 
centre of the ship, whence a cloud of smoke 
was billowing upwards in vdiuminoua 
surges : the passengers turned pale : the 
sailors began to swear: ** It*s all oviferf 
l^ey shbttted : ** old Davy has us. So huzza ! 
ktfs haw some sport t» long as he leaves lis 

b2 
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uny day-light/' Amidst an uproar of voices 
the majority of the crew rushed below; 
stove in the brandy-casks; drank every 
thing they could find ; and paid no sort of 
regard to the clamorous outcries of the pas^ 
sehgers for help! help! except that here 
and there a voice replied — Help ? There 
is no help : Old Nick will swallow us all : 
so let iM swallow a little comfort first. 

The master of the vessel, who retained 
most presence of mind, hurried on deck. 
With his sabre he made a cut at the ropes 
which suspended the boat: and, as he 
passed Bertram, the young man already 
mentioned (who in preparation for the ap- 
proaching catastrophe had buckled about 
his person a small portmanteau and stood 
ready to leap into the boat), with a blow of 
his fist he struck him overboard. All this 
was the work of a minute. 

Scarcely had the young man been swept 
to a little distance by a wave, when the 
ship blew up with a tremendous crash. The 
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shattered ruins were carried aloft to an im- 
mense elevation : Bertram was stunned by 
the explosion: and, upon recovering his 
senses, he saw no object upon the surfiu^ of 
the waters; the ship had vanished; and 
nothing remained but a few spars floating 
in the offing. 

Urgent distress throws us back upon our 
real and unfandful wants. In the peril of 
the moment Bertram forgot all the pros- 
pects, sad or gay — ^painful or flattering, 
which had occupied his thoughts on board 
the ship ; and exerted his utmost force to 
swim through the tumbling billows to a 
barrel at a little distance which appeared 
and disappeared at intervals, sometimes 
riding aloft, and sometimes hidden by the 
waves. At the moment when his powers 
began to fail him, he succeeded in reaching 
the barrel. — But scarcely had he laid hold 
of the outermost rim with both hands, when 
the barrel was swayed down from the oppo- 
site side. A shipwrecked man, whose long 
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hair streamed down over his &oe^ fixed 
jiails, as it were the talons of a vnltni^ 
en the hoops of the harrel; and by the 
energy of his.gripe?— it seemed as though he 
would have pressed them throiigh the wood 
ittelfUr-He was aware of his competitor: 
and he shook his head wildly to dear the 
hflir out of his eyes— and opened his lips, 
which displayed his teeth pressed firmly to- 
gether. 

•^No: though the d — ^1 himself, — ^thou 
must down into the sea : for the barrel will 
not support both.'* 

So speaking he shook the barrel with 
such force— -that the young man, had he 
not been struggling with deaths would have 
been pushed under water. Both pulled at 
the banrel for some minutes, without either 
succeeding in hoisting himself up<m itr^ 
til any further contest they se^cied likely 
t(0. endanger themselves or to sink 
together with the cask. They agreed 
therefore to an armistice. Each kept his 
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hdd by his right band, — each ridied hit 
left Aloft, and shouted for succour. But 
they shouted in vain ; fm: the etonu ad* 
vanced^ as if it heard and were summoned 
1^ the cry; the sky was hlaek . and porten* 
jtously lurid ; thunder now b^puQ to roll ; 
and the.waves, which had hardly moved be- 
fore the explosion, raised their heads crested 
with foam more turhulently at every inati^nt. 
f^ It is in vain,'' said the. second man; 
^* Heaven and Earth are against us : one or 
both must perish : Messmate, shall we go 
down together ? '* 

^i At these words the wild devil all at ouce 
left loose of the barrel ; by which meaus the 
0ther, who had not anticipated this move^ 
jDi0nt»^ lost his balaiiee4:Wd waa.sinkung. 
Hia antagonist made use of his oppoHwiity. 
He dashed at the sinking j«iau'0 .th^fpat^m 
jurder to drag him entirely undev the wa* 
ier t but he caught only bis neck*handker*- 
ebief, which luckily gave way. The other 
thus murderously assaulted, on lauding 
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himself at liberty for an instant, used Ins 
time, and sprang upon the barrel ; and just 
as his desperate enemy was hazarding a 
new attack, in a death struggle he struck 
Mm with his denched fist upon the breast; 
the wild man threw up his arms ; groaned ; 
sank back ; — and the waves swallowed him 
up. 

In the moments of mortal agony and 
conflict human laws cease, for punishmenti^ 
have lost their terrors ; even higher laws 
are then silent. But, in the pauses of the 
struggle, the voice of conscience resumes its 
power, — and the heart of man again re- 
lents. As Bertram went rocking over the 
waves numbed in body and exhausted in 
spirits, all about him hideous gloom, and 
the fitful flashes of lightning serving but to 
Mght up the great world of terrors— ^this 
inner voice was not so silenced but that he 
felt a pang of sorrow at the thought of hav- 
ing destroyed the partner of his misfor>- 
tunes. A few minutes however had scarcely 
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pateed before he heard a groaning near biro. 
Happily at this instant a iSash of lightning 
flluminated the surrounding tract of wa- 
ter; and he descried his antagonist still 
fighting with the waves : he was holding by 
a spar too weak to support his weight, 
bM cupable of assisting him in swimming. 
His powers were apparently failing him, as 
he looked up to his more fortunate enemy : 
He stretched out his hand to him, and 
said: 

** Stranger ! show me this pity. All is 
orer with me ; or in a moment will be : 
should you have a happier fate, take firom 
my- pocket-book this letter — and convey it 
to the lady. Oh ! if thou hast ever loved, I 
leseedi thee to do this : tell her that I ne- 
ver ceased to think of her — ^that I thought 
of her only when I was at the point of 
death : and, whatsoever I may have been to 
roan, that to her I have been most faithful.^ 
With frantic efforts he strove to unclasp 
hia pocket*book : but could not succeeds 
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Bertram was deeply twdied by th^ {i«Uid 
pfid ghastly countenaDoe of the mm (in 
jirhose features however; there wa9 a wild 
and iiceolious ei^remm which could m* 
be 9U8taken) ; and be said tp him : 
, ^ Friend below, if I should b^ve better 
luck, I will eaideavour to execute your com- 
mission. Meantime I can swim; and I 
have now rested myself. Give me your 
hand. You may:C(»ne aloft; and I will 
take a turn in the waters until I am tired. 
In this way, by taking turn about, possibly 
both of us may be saved." 
/ " What ! " cried the other — " are you 
•crazy ? Or ^e there really men upon this 
'earth such as books describe ? " . 
. . "No matter : " said Bertram, ** give me 
your hand ; . and- spring up... I will catch «t 
the barrel.when I feel weak." 
'M The other grasped the outstretched 
hand i and, supporting himself for a few 
moments upon his elbows, gradually as- 
cended the barrel. Bertram, on his part. 
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resigniog the partmanteav to his cdrnpa* 
nioiii slipped off into the wHiVes. 

Meanwhile the storm continued, and th^ 
natuxal darkness of night was now blended 
with the darkness of tempest. After 8omi9 
minutes, the man, who was at present in 
possession of the barrel, began thus : 

** You fool, below there, are yoij . stiU 
aUye?" 

'* Yes : but I am fiunt, and would wish 
to catch hold of the barrel again." 

" Catch away then : — Do you know any 
thing of the sea hereabouts ? " 

*^ No : it was the first time in my life 
that I. was ever on shipboard." 

The other laughed. *^ You don't know 
it? Well 1 now I do : and I can tell you 
this: there's no manner of use in our 
plaguing ourselves, and spending the last: 
strength we have in keeping ourselvea 
afloat. I know this same sea as well as I 
know my own country: and I am satisfied 
that no deliverance is possible. There ift 
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not a spot of shore that we can reach — moi 
a point of rock big enough for a sea-mew ; 
and the only question for us is — ^whether 
we shall enter the fishes' maw alive or 
dead.'' 

^ It is still possible," said the other — 
** that some human brother may come to 
our assistance." 

The other laughed again and said-— 
•* Human brother, eh? Methinks, my 
friend, you should be rather young in this 
world of ours — and have no great ac- 
quaintance with master man : I know the 
animal : and you may take my word for it, 
that, on such a night as this, no soul will 
venture out to sea. What man of sense 
indeed would hazard his life — ^for a couple 
of ragamujffins like you and me ? and sup- 
pose he would, who knows but that it might 
be worse to fall into the hands of some men 
of seme than into the tender mercies of 
the sea ? But I know a trick worth two of 
that" 
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. '' Tell it then.'' 

** Let us leave fooling : This cask, on 
which I sit, to my knowledge contains rum ; 
or arrack ; which is as good. We can ea- 
sily knock a hole in it ; then make our- 
sdves happy and houzy— fling our arms 
about each other like brothers, and go down 
together to the bottom : after that, I think 
we shall neither trouble nor be troubled ; 
for we shall hardly come up again, if we go 
down groggy/' 

« Shocking ? why that's suicide ! " 
** Well ! is your conscience so delicate 
and scrupulous ? However as you please : 
for any thing I care, and as you like it bet- 
ter, some dog of a fish may do for us what 
we might as well have done for ourselves. 
But now come aloft, my darling. I'll take 
my turn at swimming — as long as the state 
at things will allow it ; and wait for you 
below." They changed situations. — But 
even upon the barrel, Bertram began to 
feel his powers sinking. He clung as 
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firmly as he could. But ^e storm gpgw 
more and more terrific : and many times he 
&It faint in his wild descents fircftn ffa«r 
summit of some mdtmting Vftsive' into tb# 
yawning chasm below: Nature is benigtt 
even in the midst oi h^ terrors: and;; 
when horrors have been accumulated' tttt 
man can bear no more, then his sufibringa 
are relieved for a time by inseifistbilil^. Off 
awakening it is true that the horrors wffl 
return; but the heart has gained fittrir 
strength tosttpport them. -. 

80 it fared with Bertram, who oMtintled 
to grow Mnter and fainter ; until at lengdl 
in the midst of mlent prayer he finally Idsit 
aU cb^&ciousness. -^ 

Wh^n Bertram next awoke firom Mft 
fainting fit, he heard the sea no loiigcar 
thiindeaing about him, and no longer ftSt 
himself tossing upon its waves. There was 
darkness around him, but not the darkriesk 
of l^t mighty night whidi the elements ill 
iiprMf form. Whiat first met his eyes wjd^ 
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the obficure oatline of a rude hut For m 
bug tiine he stared without eousciouflneia 
i4K>n'fhe rafters of the ceiling, on which fish 
and ragged apnms were hung up to dry^ 
Mftd* fiwinging to and &o in the current of 
air. This monotonoue motion, ^ibich under 
other oircumstanoeii might have lulled him 
to deep like the ticking of a doek, gtadn^ 
Mj awoke him to entire oonscioutneMi 
7he tmfiilseene,' which had just pasaed 
brar him, came up to his mind in sudden 
contrast with that faright moment on the 
deck of the Halcyon in whidi he had Ari^ 
heheld the coasts of Wales lying in sun^ 
shine befinre him ; and his thoughta soon 
took a coherent arrangement ; though* <kis 
eodd not yet make out the connexion 1b6i 
t#eea tiie barrel on which he had nati- 
gated the ocean^ imd bin present bed, ntnr 
b0tw<en diat feaaful night abroad and tbe 
dri^ henrii^s' and patched apidns whitth 
now dangled above himv These iJiiougfats 
holtever ga.Te way^at tlus momient to 
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anxiety about his portmanteaiu This tc> 
JmgteaL satisfaction he found beneath Im 
bead; and he now turned his. attentikm to 
the other objects about him. 

The cottage was of that humble oxdir 
which in Uiis kingdom are found only.ai 
the extremities of the Scotch Highlsmitj 
and tenanted by a race of paupers who fpsta 
a scanty subsistence from the limpits 9iod 
other marine products which they take st 
low water. The frame-work of the ho^ 
wa^s rudely put together of undressed jme^ 
boughs: the walls were a mixed compoaU 
tion of day, turf, sea-weed, muscle<4ihell% 
and flints: timbers had been laid for the 
main-beams of a ceiling ; but they were not 
efflmected by joists, nor covered in ; so that 
the yiew was left open to the summit of the 
roof, which being composed of sedge and 
moss allowed a passage to the wind and rain. 
Xu^the little room were hanging all kinds of 
Uten^ilSy but in so confused an arrange-* 
ment and in so dubious a light that Ber* 
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tram eould make out but little of what he 
•aw. The mAe light in the hut proeeedad 
fixmi « fire in the comer. But thif Are 
was so sparingly fed| that it seldom 
Uaaed up <»r shot forth a tongue of flame 
exeept ¥4ieu a draught of wind swept 
timmgfa ; which however happened pretty 
often. The smoke escaped mudi less 
through the diimney than through the 
dunks of the wall ; enveloping every object 
in a dusky shade, sood deepening the gloom. 
Perfect silence rwgned in the house; and 
no living creature appeared to be t^esent. 
But onee^ when the fire happened to shoot 
fivth a livdier gleam^ the clouds of smoke 
parted and discovered a female oounte- 
nance— old, and with striking featrnm, aad 
fixing a pAir of large dark^^rey ^es upcm a 
pan or cauldron which hung over the fire. 
Sometimes, when a doud ci vapour tfrose 
fixim the pan, and collected in a corner into 
fimtastk wreaths, she pursued it with her 
eyes, and a smile played over her withered 
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^cheeks : .but, ^$n >t ^8pei:«edijOr esQ^t^ 
through the' chinks, a low mutt^ng. and 
/^^fpietimes ^a moaning -siiighjt oh^ s^^- 
fgKpbhed^ She had^-as Bmrtrsiia pb^^pv^ a 
.qpinnk^-rwhed betwe^ti her feet ^ but busy 
4W^er ^h^s BeeH)e4 .aud r^noehaiiii^y ip 
>.9iotion, it-was •evident^batfihe dicLJitlle qr 
;Wwork, At hate^als'shes^Qg; but, what 
if^ 4iaiig was lUore like- >. loW^ ^ut^tere^ 
;;^Qiit^ t^an a re^p^lw 9CKDg ; ^ ^1 leia^t Bei?- 
tiam imd^stood npt a word of it^ if words 

J^Y' were thint ?Spaped hea-. ; . 

.^fnAfteroneof /these^^chaiioits, the;ol^ wp- 
f^au rose sudd^y i&(H»i b^i: ; laeat^ wrung 
5^ bands^ seemed t9. tr^M^ sbea^ge; -cycles 
ia, the air^ and -then soattf^e^ spme sub- 
jlijUuice into the^ &:e • whidif grassed a sudden 
burst : of %me» t^at ciqied , over tlie caul- 
drQn, tit up the:h^ul^ fc^ .a Jew moments, 
/aei4^tb^p roarip^ up^thg dbii{^iey left all in 
:g^ier dadoiei^ tbau , b^r^r - Inuring 
tbeae £^' mos^^ts however Bertram had 
time' to observe th^ whole appearance of the 
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wonum with som^ di8tinctne8& She seemed 
ix> havb thestaAure of A tYeUngrown maa; 
but her flesh htd fallen away ao reniarkaUy 
that Ae Toi frieze gown which she woie 
hung in iooae folds about her. Much as 
Bertram was ^edited at first by the apee- 
t8clex)f her harfih boity lineaments, her fiery 
eyci, and her grey disheveled hair^~-he yet 
perceived^ in her facb the traces nf. former 
beauty. ' She raised her bony arms^ as* if in 
supplksation, to that quarter of « liie room 
Where Bertram was lying: 'he peroevred 
however that it was not himself, but some 
object near him ^irfaicih drew her attention. 
-To his great alann he nowdisotwered dose 
to himself a . chair-^the only one in the 
roomi—1-and f sitting upon it some motion- 
less figure in the attitude of a living man. 
The old woman stretched out her hands 
with more and more earnestness to this 
!Ofagect> as. tiiimgh she lodced for some sign 
fisom it: but^ recdving none, she struck 
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her handfi vidently together ; . m a: trans^ 
port of rage upset the spuming-whed ; and 
Ml hack into her seat. . If Bertnun had at 
first felt coiodpassion on witnessing the ex- 
pressions of her grief and the anguish of 
her expectation, this feeling was soon put 
to flight hy the firantic explosion of anger 
which followed. So great was his conster- 
nation that he resolved to attempt escaping 
unobserved from the cottage ; and he first 
hoped to recover his ftdl self-possession 
when he should find himself at liberty and 
in the open air. With this intention, it 
may be readily imagined how much his 
consternation was increased on finding him- 
self linable to stir either hand or foot. 
His head even moved with difficulty : 
and it seemed as though no faculty had 
been left unaffected but that of eye^sight, 
which served but to torment him by bring- 
ing before him this scene of terror. He 
could almost have wished to exchange his 
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present situation for his recent exposure to 
the fury of the elements. He attempted 
to sleep ; but found himself unable ; and 
after the lapse of two long hours he heard 
a knocking at the door. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tit, Fear her not, LuciuR ; somewhat doth she mean ; 
Canst thou not guess wherefore the plies 4hM ihvs ? 

Boy. My Lord, I know not, I ; nor can I guess f 
Unless some fTt or ftenzy do possess her : 
For I have heard my grandsire say. full often, . 
Extremity of griefs, wpuld make men mad i 
And I have read that Hecuba of Troy 
Ban mad through mdqw^ thit ipade me to feat. . 

TU, Andron,~^AcL iv. 

The knocking grew louder and louder; 
but the old ivoman answered not « YFord;. 
on the contrary she seemed only the more 
earnestly intent on her spinning. At length* 
a little rustling was hea^d ; by some artifice 
the door was unbolted from the outside; 
and somebody st<^ped in. - Even theti the 
old woman did not stir from her seat; and^ 
the man who had entered, flinging 4own a 
heap of old driftwood, opened the conversa- 
tion himself: — 

" What's the matter now, mother, that 
you kesjep me so long waiting ? ' - 
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^^ Waiting!" retorted the old woman 
without raising her eyes from her wheels 
'^ ^/>t^ waiting !-—Hum][di ! A pretty waiting 
/ should have, if I were tp wait on every 
idle fellow that knocks." 

** Aye, mother; but think of the wea- 
ther and the frost tha t ■ > ^" 

^* The frost ? I tell thee what— a bon- 
nier lad than thou, and one that I loved 
better &r, lies frozen in his grave" 

•^ Well, here's a brave load of wood ! I 
gath^ed it on the beach/' 

^^ Wood! aye, ragged fragm^ts! There's 
many such drifting about in this world." 

^' Like enough^ mother: and, ragged as 
th^ are, there's many a bold fellow with 
i»g9 pn bis back that would be glad to wann 
his hands over them.'' 

"There's one hi his grave will never 
wann himself again/' And here the old 
woman began to mutter her unintelligible 
sppgs. 

" So ! — ^the old orooning ! " said the young 
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man to himself: and, going up to the fire, 
he said — ** Mother, you mind nothing:' 
you're no thought for any of us ; and one 
of these days you'U be doing something ct 
other that will bring the police rats upon 
us : and then all's up ; and we shall all go 
to the dd tree." 

** To the tree? go, and welcome! And 111 
go with you. All the tribe of you is not worth 
a hair of him that I knew once. And when 
the day comes that some are outside and 
knocking at the door that shall knock (well' 
I wot) one of these days,— and all you are 
hushed and trembling within, and the 
proudest of you shaking at the knees, — 
then comes my time for laughing: and I 
will open the door, and cry-— Here they- 
are!** 

The young man muttered something to 
himself, pushed adde the cauldron, and laid^ 
on some faggots and dry wood,*— so that the 
rude hovel was suddenly illuminated with 
qplendour. - 

^< Aye!'* said the old woman, ^^ best 
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make a ])eac<^n-fir(^ an^. light all the confita-^ 
hies up hither ! " ; , 
' " Well,, hetter he hwged than fiosesie W 
]^t, mother-^-^nxOther^: if here's tha .wiiItid 
hroth for t^e. poor pmshing 8ouL:whea.he 

wakea?" : : 

" What !" said the old woman laigrily^ 
'* shall I go down an ipiy. knees, and itend 
him like a son of my own? Well I rememr 
hear the day (woe. is n^i) thatv they . all 
siQoffed at me when I moaned finr, pi^e that 
was not a stranger : as God's m^.help» I'll 
he no laughing-stock again : it's my tmn. ta 
laugh next^'' 

" But Nicholas, mother — it's Nicholas 

» « 

that hids us tend him ; and lOur souls are 
pledged for the stranger's,!* . . ' . 

" Nicholas ! eh ? Oh ! yes, bonny Nicho^ 
las! And ^2> soul is in pledge too» The 
old one has had. him once Jby the head : and 
for that time he let him go: but he A as. 
him for all that : the noose .is fast ; and: 
there's no sheers will ever cut that noofXbH* ^ 
J. Without p»ying,My:iiirther regardLto her 
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w(»rcUi, the young man filled a kettle mtb 
water and plteed it on the fire: theSf 
shaking the old woman's arm^— as if to rouse 
her (like ai child) into some attention to his 
words-^e said td her earnestly : 

'* Mother Gillie, now boil the sea-man's 
drink of thyme, ground-ivy, pepper, ginger^ 
honey, brandy, and all that belongs to itrrr 
you know how : make it, as you make.it for 
sliip-wrecked folk ; and give it every hout 
to the poor soul there : and remetnber thii 
—mother Gillie's life answers for his.*' 

Like a child that has been told to do 
something under pain of punishment, the 
old woman answered — ** Aye, aye ; thyme, 
ground-ivy, pepper, ginger" — and went 
about her work. The young man then 
came up td the bed ; aiid^ laying his.hands 
on Bertram, said — 

*• Ah, poor soul! he'll never be warm 
again: the sea has Inroke ova: him ioo 
roughly: but no matter: mother Gillie 
must brew the drink, if the man were a 
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corpse ; for Nicholas has said it. — ^Well, 
mother, God hless you ! and another time 
when a Christian and one of us knocks at 
the door on a winter's night, sing out — 
Come in! and, if he shoilld chance to be cold 
and thirsty, give him a glass of brandy ; 
and think now and then that a living man 
is made of flesh as well as bones/^ 

*• Whither away then, Tom ? To Grace, 
I'll warrant — ^the wench that has snared 
thee, and carries thee away from all thy 
kinsfolk." 

" No : I must be gone to the castle ; for 
Sir Morgan hunts in the morning/* 

« Ah ! that Sir Morgan ! that Sir Mor- 
gan ! He wheedles thee, Tom ; and to serve 
him thou leavest thy old mother. He and 
the young lady, and that lass Grace build 
houses for thee ; but a mother's curse will 
pull them down.'* 

" Mother, the baronet is my good friend: 
his father gave mine the oat-field by the 
shore: his grandfather saved mine from 
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death in Canada: and the Walladmors 
have still been good masters ; and we have 
still been faithful servants: and, let the 
white hats say what they will, — ^them that 
the quality calls radicals, — ^my notion is 
that people should stick to their old mas- 
texBf and be true to them ; and that's best 
for both sides." 

** Go, get thee gone to thy boat,— false- 
hearted lad; snakes will rear their heads 
out of the water, and seize on him that 
honoureth not his parents and that forget- 
teth his brother ! '' 

Without shewing the least displeasure at 
these angry words, Tom took his leave; 
and the old woman now addressed herself in 
good earnest to the task of preparing the 
cordial for the young stranger. He mean- 
time had gradually recovered his entire 
self-possession; and from the conversation 
between mother and son, most of which he 
understood, he had drawn conclusions which 
traded more and more to alarm him at his 
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tott^loiss of poprer orer hk^Hmbs; From 
the ^ipressions of the : old woman^ which 
mafl^ed an eiitire indifl^eade about him, 
he a9ticipated that she would be apt to 
iftistake his an^arent want of animatioa &r 
a real one'; and busied himsdf with all the 
h<Htotis whieh such an error might occasion^ 
But he was mistaken. The. cM womim 
followed the directions of her son to the let- 
tor. When her preparations vrere finished, 
H pleasant odour began to diffiise itself over 
the house ; she drew near to the sick 
stranger ; and rubbed his breast with a 
handful of the liquor. Almost immedi- 
ately he felt the genial ^Eects : themusdes 
of his face relaxed; he breathed more freely; 
his lips opened ; and . she . poured a few 
spoonfuls of the cordial down his throats 
Then wrapping him up in blankets, she 
raised him with a strength like that of a 
^tout man rather than of an aged woman^ 
and laid him down by the fire-side. Here 
the cordial^ combined with previous exhaus* 
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tian and agitation, and the genial wannth 
#f the flre» soon threw him into a profound 
jje^. He slept as powerless as a child 
i^t.-is roeked by its nurse, luHed by the 
n^p^telligible songs whieh the old woman 
lioeatifiued'to murmur to het spmning-wheel 
.;«^^a)d which ' still echoed through his 
^dlv^ams, though they had lost their power 
^ alarm him* 

Some hours he had slumbered^ when he 
:i|uddenly awoke to perfect consciousness 
wd (what gaye him still greater satisfeu^- 
tion) to the entire command of his limba. 
S/e unswathed himself from his blankets ; 
4itood upright on his feet ; and felt a lively 
sense of power and freedom as he was once 
4Bore able to stretch out his arms and legs. 
In the house all was silent. The fire upon 
i^e hearth was glimmering with a sullen 
£low of red light ; and it appeared to be 
i^MMit day-break ; window there was none ; 
but through a sort of narrow loop-hole pe- 
netrated a grey beam of early light. This 
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however lent no aspect ci eheerfidiien to 
the hut. On the contrary, the ruddy Uaae 
of a fire had given a more human and h«- 
bttabk (though at the same time more pe- 
tnresque) air to a dwelling which seemed 
escpressly ccmtrived to shut out the sim aad 
the revelations of day light.— -Loddng 
round, he observed that the old woman was 
asleep : he drew near and touched her : die 
did not however awaken under the firmest 
pressure of his hand ; but still in dreams 
continued at intervals to mutter, and to croon 
snatches of old songs. 

An instinctive feeling convinced Baitam 
that he was a prisoner, and that it would be 
advisable for him to quit the hut claib. 
destinely: this purpose he prepiored to 
execute as speedily as possible. Without 
delay he caught up his portmanteau and 
advanced to the door. It cost him no great 
trouble to find the bolts, and to draw them 
without noise. But, on opening the door 
and shutting it behind him, he found him>- 
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lelf in fr^sh perplexity ; for cm all sides he 
l^fif surrounded by precipitous banks of 
ilArtb, and the faint light of early dawn de- 
scended as into a vault through a perforated 
ceiling. However he discovered in toe 
comer a rude ladder, by means of which he 
mounted aloft, and now found that the 
ifoof of this vault consisted of overarching 
eglantine, thorn bushes, furze, and a thick 
growth of weeds and tangled underwood. 
From this he soon disengaged himself: 
turning round and finding that the hut had 
totally disappeared from sight, he now 
perceived that the main body of the build- 
ing was concealed in a sort of cleft or small 
deserted quarry, whilst its roof, irregularly 
TOvered over with mosses and wild plants, 
•was sufficiently harmonized with the sur- 
rounding brakes, and in some places actually 
interlaced with them, effectually to prevent 
all suspicion of human neighbourhood. At 
tWisr moment a slight covering of sndW as- 
tmted ibe din^se : aiid in lAiiAttieir lime ^ 
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thicket of wild cherry trees, woven into a 
sort of fortification by an undergrowth oif 
nettles, brambles, and thorns, sufficiently 
protected the spot from the scrutiny of the 
curious. 

. Having wound his way through these 
perplexities, he found his labour rewarded ; 
for at a little distance before him lay the 
main ocean. He stood upon the summit of 
a shingly declivity which was slippery from 
the recent storm, and intersected by nu- 
merous channels ; so that he was obliged in 
his descent to catch hold of the bushes to 
save himself from falling. The sea was 
still agitated; the sky was covered with 
scattered clouds ; and in the eastern quarter 
the sun was just in the act of rising, — not 
however in majestic serenity, but blood-red 
and invested with a pomp of clouds, which 
reflected from their iron-grey the dull ruddy 
colors of the sun. 

" When the sun rises red," said Bertram, 
** it foreshows stormy weather. Have I 
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thennot had storms enou^ in this life ? "— 
He looked down upon the sea, and saw the 
waves as they rolled to shore bringing with 
them spars, sails, cordage, &c., which either 
dashed to pieces against the rocks, or by 
the reflux of the waves were carried back 
into the sea. 

*^ Strange ! ** said he, " what has with 
difficulty escaped the sea— after struggling 
fruitlessly for preservation — ^is destroyed in 
a moment or carried back into the scene of 
its conflicts.^ Is not this the image of my 
own lot ? With what mysterious yearning 
did I long for England ! All the diffi- 
culties which threatened me on the Con- 
tinent I surmounted — only to struggle fd!r 
my life as I came within view of th^ Eng- 
lish shores, to witness the barbarizing effects 
upon human kindness of death approaching 
in its terrors, and at last perhaps to find 
myself a helpless outcast summoned again 
to face some new perils." 

He still felt the effects .of his late ex- 
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liaustion ; and, sitting down upon a large 
stone, he threw his eyes over the steely sur- 
fSEU» of the sea. Looking upwards again,-*- 
he was shocked at beholding a few paceis 
from him the tall erect person of his hostess. 
She stood upon a point of rock with har 
back to the sun, and intercepting his orb 
from Bertram, so that her grey hair stream- 
ing upon the wind, her red cloak which 
seemed to be set as it were in the solar ra- 
diance, and the lower part of her figure, 
which was strongly relieved upon the tre- 
inulous surface of the sea, gave to her a 
more than usually wild and unearthly ap- 
pearance. Bertram shuddered as before a 
fiend ; whilst the old woman, by whose side 
crept a large wolf-dog, said with an air of 
authority : 

• •• So then I see the old proverb is true— 
Save a drowning man^ and beware of an 
adder's sting. But I have power : and can 
punish the thankless heart. So rise, traitor, 
imdlNiek to tibe house." 
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Bertram felt himself too much reducedia 
spirits, and too little acquainted with the 
neighbourhood, to contest the point at pre* 
sent: he considered besides that he was 
really indebted to her for attentions and 
hospitality ; and was unwilling to appear in 
the light of a thankless guest In this 
feeUng he surrendered himself to her 
guidance ; but to gratify his ciuiosity he 
said — 

** Good mother, I owe you much for my 
recovery : but who is it that I must thank 
for my deliverance from the water ? I was 
lying upon a barrel, at the mercy of the 
waves. I lost my senses ; and on recovering 
I find myself with you, and know not how, 
or by whose compassion." 

" What then ? You'll never be a hair 
the drier for knowing that'' 

** But, mother, I had a companion in my 
misfortimes ; was he saved along with me ; 
or have the waves parted us for ever ? "" 

** Never trouble yourself about that: you 
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are saved; that's news enough fi)r one day: 
— ^if the other fellow is drowned all ihe- 
better for him; he'll not need hanging.'" 
Here the old woman laughed scornfully, and 
sang a song of which the burthen was 

High 18 the gallowB, the ocean is deep ; 

One aloft, one below : how sound is their sleep I ^ 

Bertram now descended again into 'the 
hovel: and, finding that the old woman would 
answer no more questions, he stretched him- 
self upon his bed ; and throughout the day 
resigned himself to the rest which his late 
exhaustion had rendered necessary. 

From a slumber, into which he had/ 
fallen towards evening, he was awaked 
by a gentle pressure upon his arm: He 
unclosed his eyes for one moment, but 
shut them again immediately under the 
dazzling glare of a resinous torch which the 
old woman held. In his present situation 
he thought it best to dissemble ; and there- 
fore kept his eyes half closed, peering at the 
same time from beneath his eye-Uds and 
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watching the old woman's motions. She 
was kneeling by the side of his bed : with 
her left hand she raised aloft a torch ; with 
her right she had raised a comer of the 
blanket and was in the act of examining 
his left arm, having stripped his shirt sleeve 
above his elbow, and appearing at this mo- 
ment to be in anxious search of some spot 
or mark of recognition. Her whole attitude 
and action betrayed a feverish agitation: 
her dark eyes flashed with savage fire and 
seemed as though straining out of their 
sockets: and Bertram observed that she 
trembled— a circumstance which strikingly 
contrasted with the whole of her former de- 
portment, which had discovered a firmness 
and intrepidity very alien to her sex and age. 
Presuming that her guest was asleep, the 
old woman now transferred her examination 
to his right arm, which lay doubled beneath 
his body, and which she endeavoured gently 
to di»w out. Not succeeding in this, she 
made an effort to turn him completely over. 
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To this eflTort however, without exactly 
knowing why, Bertram opposed all the re- 
sistance which he could without discovering 
that he was awake : and the old woman, 
unless she would rouse him up— -which pro- 
bably was not within her intention, found 
herself obliged to desist. Her failure how- 
ever seemed but to increase the fiendish 
delirium which possessed her. She snatched 
a blazing pine-bough from the fire ; stepped 
into the centre of the room ; and, waving 
her torch in fantastic circles about her head, 
began a solemn chaunt in a language un. 
known to Bertram — at first low and deep- 
but gradually swelling into bolder intona- 
tions. Towards the end the song became 
more rapid and impetuous ; and at last it 
terminated in a sort of wild shriek. Keep- 
ing her eyes fixed upon Bertram, ^s if to 
remark the effect of her song upon him, the 
old woman prepared to repeat it : but just 
at this moment was heard the sound of 
voices approaching. A wild hubbub sue- 
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oeeded of wrangling, laughing, swearing, 
from the side on which Ikrtram had as- 
cended the ladder ; and directly after a cla- 
morous summons of knocking, pushing, 
drumming, kicking, at the door. The aged 
hostess, faithful to her custom, laid down 
her pine-hrand on the hearth ; arranged the 
blanket again ; and seated herself quietly 
without taking any notice of the noise. 
Only, whilst she turned her spinniDg-whed, 
she sang in an under voice-— 

He, that Imockf so loud, mutt knock once and again i 
Knock loft and low, or ye knock in vain. 

Mean time the clamorcrs without contrived 
to admit themselves, as the young man had 
done before, but did not take the delay so 
patiently. It was a company of five or six 
stout men, any of whom (to judge by their 
appearance) a traveller would not have been 
ambitious of meeting in a lonely situation. 
The general air of their costume was that 
of sea-faring men ; close, short jackets ; 
long, roomy, slops; and coloured handker- 
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cliiefs tied loosely about the neck, and de- 
pending in long flaps below the breast. A 
fisherman's hat, with large slouched brim, 
was drawn down so as nearly to conceal the 
face ; all wore side*arms ; and some had 
pistols in their belts. In colours their dress 
presented no air of national distinction : for 
the most part it seemed to be composed of 
a coarse sacking — originally gray, but dis- 
figured by every variety of stains blended 
and mottled by rain and salt water. 

Bertram could discover no marks of rank 
or precedency amongst these men, as they 
passed him one by one, each turning aside 
to throw a searching glance on the ap- 
parently sleeping stranger. As they ad- 
vanced to the old woman, they began to 
scold her: so at least Bertram gathered 
from their looks, gestures, and angry tones; 
for they spoke in a language with which 
he was wholly unacquainted. She, whom 
they addressed, however seemed tolerably 
familiarized to this mode of salutation ; for 
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she neither betrayed any discomposure in 
her answers, nor ever honoured them by 
raising her eyes to their faces, but tranquilly 
pursued her labours at the spinning-wheel. 
It was pretty evident that the aged woman 
exercised a very remarkable influence and 
some degree of authority over these rough 
seamen. She allowed them to run on with 
their peal of angry complaint ; and, as soon 
an the volley was over, she started up to 
her feet with an authoritative air — and 
uttered a few words which, interpreted by 
such gestures as hers, would have been un- 
derstood by a deaf man as words of com- 
mand that looked for no disobedience. 

The men muttered, swore a little, and 
cursed a little ; and then sitting down in 
any order and place, just as every man 
happened to find a seat, made preparations 
for a meal such as circumstances allowed. 
Broth was simmering on the fire: from 
various baskets were produced bread— ship- 
biscuit — and brandy; dried haddock and 
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sprats were taken down firom the chimney ; 
fresh herrings were hoiling ; and in no long 
space of time the whole wealth of the hut, 
together with no smaU addition imported 
by the newcomers, seemed in a fair way of 
extinction, Bertram felt violently irritated 
by appetite to jump up and join the 
banqueters : for this was the second night 
since his shipwreck, and he was beginning 
to recover from his fatigues. But doubts 
and irresolution checked him ; and a mis* 
giving that this was not the most favourable 
moment for such an experiment ; especially 
as he perceived that he himself was the 
subject of general conversation. Without 
relaxing in their genial labours, the men 
showed sufficiently by their looks and ges- 
tures that they were deliberating on some 
question connected with himself. The old 
woman now and then interposed a word ; 
and the name of Nicholas, as Bertram re- 
marked, was often repeated by all parties. 
Some person of this name continued to 
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occupy the conversation an hour longer. 
Frequently it happened that one or other 
of the company uttered an oath in Eng- 
lish or Dutch, and seemed disposed to 
pursue the conversation in one of those 
languages ; but in such cases the old woman 
never failed to check him either by signs 
or in her own language which was wholly 
unintelligible to Bertram : so that of the 
entire conversation he could make out 
nothing more than that it related to him- 
self After the lapse of about an hour, the 
whole party retired ; and the hut was again 
restored to its former solitude and quiet. 
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CHAPTER III. 

This loller here wol prechen us somwhat 

«' Nfty by my father*8 loule, that shal he nat,** 
Sayd^ the Shipman, *' here shal he nat predie ; 
He shal no gospel glosen here ne teche : 
We leven all in the gret Ood, quod he. 
He w(Mk sowen som dtfficultee. 
Or springen cockle in our den^ oome.**^CAa«c«r. 

As soon as the last echo of the retreating 
footsteps had died away, Bertram raised 
himself up from his couch ; and playing 
the part of one just in the act of awaking, 
he yawned and asked for something ^to eat 
and drink. The old woman grumbled, and 
fetched him the remains of a jug of whiskey 
with some biscuit and fish — never troubling 
herself to inquire about the palateableness 
of these viands. Bertram ate and drank 
with as little scrupulousness as belonged to 
his situation ; and then, finding his spirits 
somewhat restored, he began to question 
his hostess afresh : — 
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" Good mother, I know not whether I 
was dreaming or half awake ; but it seemed 
to me that there were fishermen or some 
such people in the house; and that the 
refreshment I have just taken came from 
their table." 

" Aye," said the old woman drily, " they 
can find time to dream that do little with 
their hands." 

" But what would you have me do, my 
jgood hostess ? Have you any work for me ?*• 

The old woman shook her head. 

" Well then, give me the means of going 
where I have something to do." 

" And where is that ? " 

" The coast of Wales, for which I was 
bound when I met with my misfortune." 

" The coast of Wales ? Never trouble it: 
they've rogues enough already." Then, 
fixing her eyes steadily on Bertram, she 
looked thoughtfully ; and shook her head : 
" Were you ever in Wales before ?*" 

" Never." 
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^ Look well to yourself then,** 

••And why?'' 

«* The gallows is high, my bonny lad; and 
they don't stand much upon ceremony.** 

" What is it then you take me for ? Am 
I like a thief or a robber? " 

" I know not : but youVe a wicked look 
of one that I know well ; and he*s doomed 
to the gallows, if there's a gallows in 
England." 

The old woman now relapsed into her 
moody silence, or answered only by peevish 
monosyllables : and, despairing of gaining 
any further information from her, Bertram 
contented himself with requesting that she 
would acquaint him with the first oppor- 
tunity which might offer for quitting his 
present abode; upon which his hostess 
muttered something in no very cordial or 
acquiescing tone ; and Bertram, drawing 
the blankets about him, resigned himself 
to the consideration of his present prospects. 
He was now so much recovered from his late 
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suffering and exhaustion, that he felt pre- 
pared to set his hostess and hef wOlf-dog at 
defiance ; but the sceno, which he had just 
witue^sed, t^yggest^d imother kind of dan- 
geirs. He feai:^ that he had been thrown 
on a nest of smuggl^rs^ qx w^rpo: some 
piratical attempts had recently becxi made 
on the Belgian flag off Antwerp : the 
parties concerned were said to be smugglers 
occupying some rock or islet offthe Qoast 
of Wales : and into theix hands Bertram 
began to fear that he had faUen, Gtosiog 
his eyes, he cqntinued to ruminate on these 
possibilities, until at length he dropped 
into a slumber. 

From this he was fiwakened in the middle 
of the night by a hand laid roughly on his 
shoulder. He stared up and beheld the old 
woman at his bedrside. 

•* Get up," said she, " or it will be too 
late. Yonder's a French captain taking 
wat^ aboard: make haste» and he'll give 
yw a passage." 
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Bertram sprang from hlei coucb ; recom- 
penfied his hontess ; atid hastily prepared 
ht departm'e. In the midst of this hurry 
however his thoughts had leisure to rerert 
td those anxieties which had oceupied him 
as he was faUing asleep. Who was this 
French captain? Whither bound? What 
was his connexion with those in whose 
hands he now found himself? Ofi what 
t^ms, and with what motives, had they 
treated for his passage ? When all is dark* 
itess however, the benighted traveller sur- 
renders himself to the guidance of any light 
— ^though possibly no more than a wildering 
ignis fatuus*— in the hope that it may lead 
him out of his perplexities. And fortu- 
nately Bertram had little time to pursue 
any train of anxious deliberations : for at 
t^is moment two seamen appeared at the 
door with a summons to follow them ; the 
French captain having taken his water 
aboard, and being on the point of weighing 
his anchor. 
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Having made up his mind to take his 
chance, Bertram prepared cheerfully to 
foUow his conductors; first offering his 
acknowledgments however, in few words, to 
his andent hostess, who on her part mut- 
tered some indistinct reply — ^without raising 
her eyes, or quitting her usual posture at 
the spinning-wheel. The night was pro- 
foundly dark, even after they had cleared 
the hrush-wood and tangled thickets which 
smothered up the rocky vault : the weather 
however was calm; a star or two gleamed 
out from the thick pall of clouds ; and the 
sea broke upon the coast with no more than 
its ordinary thunders. Supported by his 
two guides, Bertram easily contrived to 
slide down the shingly precipice; and on 
reaching the bottom, crossed the beach and 
stepped on board a very large twelve-oared 
boat heavily laden. In the bottom were 
lying a number of casks and bales : and she 
was full of men. But what particularly 
struck Bertram was the gloomy silence 
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which prevailed-Hso opposite to the spirit 
of life and gaiety which usually attend the 
embarkation of sailors. 

Whilst the boat was now cutting her way 
through the waves, and the monotonous 
stroke of the oars broke upon the silence of 
the night, Bertram had leisure to renew his 
speculations upon the nature of his imme- 
diate prospects. A slight circumstance gave 
tliem a favourable color : — at this moment a 
night-breeze was sweeping pretty freshly 
over the water ; and Bertram, who had pre- 
served but a slender wardrobe from his ship- 
wreck, felt its influence so much that he 
shivered from head to foot. This was not 
unobserved : and one of the men drew out 
a large woollen boat-cloak, and wrapped it 
about him with an air of surly good-nature. 
This was a trifle, but it indicated that he 
had fallen amongst human hearts : and it is 
benignly arranged by Providence that, as in 
Htns life ** trifles light as air " furnish the 
food of our fears, our jealousies, and un- 



triflen of no higher chamcter we djaw 
much of our comfort, our hopeSt wd W^ 
imrauce, 

AUhoijigh the boat was rowed stoutly, 
yet^^heiug yery deeply laden — nearly aa 
hour el^paed before she fell alongside the 
French captain. A solitary Unthoro c^ 
twik were twinkling fymm the aides s aad 
they were hailed by the party who b«d 
the wiitch, with ar— ^^ Qui w l^ f " wtterod 
however, m Bertram remarked, in a Gantioua 
and subdued tone. To this challenge the 
b€^t returned for answer—** JPickeurs d^ 
Roi €t de la Sainte Vierge ;" upon which 
rope-ladders were dropped ; the boat's com-* 
pany ascended ; and the barrels^ &a were 
lasted up by pullies to the deck. Bertram 
admired the activity^ address, and perfect 
orderliness* with which so many heavy 
casks weire raised above the decks and then 
lowered int^ their several stations ; at the 
same time that he could not but suspeot*, 
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from their niunber and appearance, that the 
business of '* watering " was not the only 
one which had induced the French captain 
to drop his anchor at this point. It tended 
however somewhat to abate these suspicions 
"^that, by the flashes of the hinthoms, as 
they played unsteadily upon the guns, 
anchors, and tackling of the vessel, he 
eould distinguish the lilies of France : and 
upon inquiry from the helmsman, who spoke 
to him however in English, he learned that 
he was on board a Fretich corvette— ^Z^^ 
trots Jieurs de lys. 

At this moment the wind veered a point ; 
and instantly a voice of thunder wai» heard 
exclaiming 

" Mort de ma me ! look sharp : by the 
three names of Satan, FU seiid you a 
message else from this little brac^ of bull- 
dogs : you there at the foresheet,^^be handy, 
will you ? Or by our lady FH niil yoti to 
the mast, until the eormormts butd made 
their breakfast.'' 
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All was now life and\ activity : the sails 
were bent and Airled : men and boys were 
crawUng about every part of the riggmg: 
the helmsman took his quiet station : and 
just as day began to break, the '^Trms 
fleurs de lys," with all sails set, was running 
gaily before a fresh breeze of wind. She 
had made a good deal of way before there 
was light enough for Bertram to examiae 
the coast he was leaving ; and, by the ixmb 
he became able to use his eyes with efiecst, 
all the details by which it was possible to 
have identified the exact situation of his 
late confinement were obliterated and melted 
into indistinct haze which preserved only 
the great outlines of the coast : in these the 
principal feature was a bold headland ; and 
within that a pretty deep bay. 

" What is that promontory called ?** said 
Bertram, addressing an old sailor who was 
passing him at the moment 

« What—that right a helm ? " said the 
sulor. 
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" Yes/' 

•* They call that Lubber^s Point." 
" And what do you call the bay beyond?" 
" The bay ? Why Buttermilk bay : and 
t'other horn to leward is Cape Sugarcandy." 
So saying, the old saUor hitched his trow- 
^ , Jd ^th perfect grarit, p««ed on- 
leaving Bertram not much in his debt for 
any accessions to his geographical know- 
ledge. He had no leisure however to ru- 
minate on this little specimen of nautical 
gaiety ; for just at this moment up rolled a 
brawny thick-set figure, and without any 
ceremonies of introduction or salutation 
spoke to him — or rather spoke at him-^ 
thus : 

" So ! — This is the son of a gun that was 
asking for a passage ? " 

The lordly step and gay confidence of eye 
sujBiciently announced to Bertram that he 
who addressed him was the captain of the 
ship : apart from which claims of rank, he 
was striking enough by mere personal ap- 
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pearance to have commanded the homage 
of very particular attention from any judi- 
cious spectator. His figure was short, broad, 
and prodigiously muscular ; his limbs, though 
stunted, appearing knotty and (in wood- 
man's language) gnarled ; at the same time 
that the trunk of his body was lusty — sxni^ 
for a seaman, somewhat unmeldy. In i«e 
he seemed nearer to seventy than sixty ; bofe 
still manifested an imusual strength haid- 
ened to the temper of steel by constant esf 
posure to the elements and by a life of aeti*' 
vity. The colour of his hair was probably 
white ; that is, per se, and with reference to 
its absolute or fundamental base ; but by 
smoke and neglect it had been tarnished 
into grim upper strata of rusty grey and 
sullen yellow — which, contrasted with a 
broad fiery disk of face — harsh bushy eye- 
brows — and a Bardolph nose, eflPectually ex- 
tinguished all ideas of the venerable which 
might else have been suggested by his age. 
A pair of keen grey eyes looked out from a 
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mass of flesh in which they were sunk ; and 
by their cat-like glances showed pretty 
clearly that in the hour of danger and con- 
flict they could awaken into another sort of 
expression more characteristic of the man ; 
aiji expression however, which, in this 
" piping time of peace " and in the hours of 
his gentle morning potations, was content 
habitually to slumber. The Captain's gait we 
have described as ^< rolling ;'' which in fact it 
was ; but without meaning at all, by that ex* 
pression, to derogate from its firmness : for 
firm it also was as the tread of a hippopo- 
tamus ; and wheresoever the sole pf his vast 
aplay foot was planted, there a man would 
have sworn it had taken root like a young 
0^ : but a figure as broad as his could do 
no other than roll when treading the deck 
of a vessel that was ploughing through a gay 
tumbling sea. As to dress^ the Captain 
wore long slops of striped linen ; stout shoe^; 
and immense ahoe-buckles : but for the 
upper part of his costume, in spite of his$ 
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official dignity, he chose to sport— instead 
of the long uniform coat of a French captain, 
a short blue jacket worn over a red waist- 
coat ; to which last was attached a broad 
leathern belt bearing a brace of pistols ; and 
depending from the belt by a short chain 
he carried a Turkish scymeter in a silver 
scabbard. Upon his head only could he be 
said to wear any mark of distinction that 
proclaimed his rank; for upon his hat — 
which was a round one like that of all 
the crew, and slouched like theirs, but a 
little higher, — ^he advanced, by way of cock- 
ade (and as a badge at once of the national 
flag he hoisted and of his own rank), a very 
conspicuous white lily. 

Such was the portly personage that now 
came up to Bertram, or rather shouldered 
him in passing, and summoned him as it 
seemed to face about by demanding in the 
voice of a Stentor : — 

" So ! — ^this is the son of a gun that was 
asking for a passage ?" 
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Bertram turned to face the Captain's side, 
made his bow, and modestly replied that 
he was the person who had been a candidate 
for that honour. 

Without altering his oblique position, 
the Captain slightly turned his head, care- 
lessly glanced his eye over Bertram's person, 
and replied thus : 

" So ! — Humph ! — Damn ! — And where 
do you want to go ashore ? " 

" At Bristol," said Bertram, " or any 
place on the coast of Wales." 

" Bristol ?— the devil ! Coast of Wales ? 
The devil's grandmother ! Was the like 
ever heard ?— Captain le Hamois to alter 
his course, the Trots Jleurs de lys to tack 
and wear — drop her anchor and weigh her 
anchor, for a smock-faced vagabond ? ** 

" But I thought, Sir, — that is, I under- 
stood, — that the Fleurs de lys was ex- 
pressly purposing to cruize off the Welch 
coast? 

" Expressly purposing a tobacco-box \ 
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I tell you what, Tom Drum: ther^% a 
d d deal too many rogues nmniiig about 
these seas— a d d deal ; and the English 
police is no great shakes of a police that 
doesn't look more sharply after them: — 
Who the devil are you ? " 

Bertram was preparing to answer this 
unceremonious question ; but the Captain 
interrupted him— 

^' Aye : I can see with half an eye : an 
Abram man ; a mumper ; a knight of the 
post ; that jumps up behind coaches^ and 
cuts the straps of portmanteaus : steals into 
houses in the dusk : waylays poor old people 
and women, to rob them of their rags and 
their halfpence. For as to the highway, 
and cutting throats, I think he has hardly 
metal far that. Or may be he's a juggler; 
a rope-dancer ; and plays o£P his hocus pocus 
on people's pockets ? " 

** Upon my word. Captain, you put un- 
speakable wrong upon me." 
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" With all my heart : God give you 
health to wear it !" 

Touched to the quick by these affronts^ 
Bertram drew out his pocket-book; and 
taking out some papers, he presented them 
with all the hauteur he could assume to 
the Captain ; sajdng, at the same time — 

** If, Sir, you will do me the honour to 
run your eye over my passport and the 
certificates annexed, I am disposed to think 
that I shall not need any further vindica- 
tion from the suspicions you are pleased to 
intimate." 

« ToU-de-rolUoll !" said Captain le Har- 
nois : " what's this trumpery ? Whose pot- 
hooks are these?** At the same time neg- 
ligently unfolding the papers, and tearing 
several by his coarse way of handling them. 
He threw a hasty glance over one or two : 
but it struck Bertram that he was holding 
them upside down. * Be that as it might, 
•—after tumbling, mumbling, and tear- 
ing one document after another,-*— the noble 
Captain tossed them all on the deck, advanced 
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the broad extiDguisher of his foot upon— • 
them — ^blew out a cloud of breath into 
the morning air, and exdaimed — 

" Pooh — ^pooh! Tom Drum: Lillibullero! 
'Twon't do : — forged papers ! Never think 
to put off your rogue's tricks on Captain 
le Hamois." So saying he rolled off to 
complete his quarter-deck turn, preparing 
however to open his fire again when he 
came upon the other tack. 

Bertram*s indignation was naturally great 
at what he viewed as . an unprovoked out- 
rage ; and in spite of his precarious situa- 
tion, and though fully aware that he was 
in the Captain's power, he was on the point 
of giving a loose to those feelings which 
calumniated innocence is at all times privil- 
^ed to express — when the boatswain tap- 
ped him on the shoulder and whispered in 
his ear : 

^* Easy, master, easy : the Captain doesn't 
mean all he says : he speaks worse than he 
thinks, when he has taken his breakfast 
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lather early. He takes brandy to breakfast^ 
you understand. Twice a day he hauls his 
wind, and speaks you as fair as a man could 
wish; just afore breakfast, that's once; 
your next timers just afore noon. Oh ! but 
it*s pleasant talking with the Captain then.*" 

At this moment Captain le Hamois was 
again bearing down; and, just as he 
brought his broadside to bear, Bertram- 
who was in the act of gathering up his 
scattered papers and replacing them in his 
p6eket-book— -contented himself with ob- 
serving that on shore he hoped at least to 
meet with some magistrate that would pay 
more respect to papers regularly authenti- 
cated. 

^^ Shore magistrate ! '* thundered the 
Captain, ^^ the dragon and his horns ! what's 
a shore magistrate more than a salt-water 
magistrate ? Mort de ma vie ! I take it a 
Captain's commission, with four ministers' 
hands to it — signed and countersigned, 
dhould be as good as a lubber's warrant. 

VOL. I. F 
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What talk to me of lawyers and justices? 
The Fleurs de lys is as good a lawyer as I 
know. Egad, when she shows her teeth ** 
(and here Captdn le Hamois grinned 
horribly, and showed his own which *^ after 
their kind" were not less formidable), — 
^^ Egad, she can lay down the law too : 
egad, can she : aye and I've seen the day** 
(and here the Captain chuckled in a fond- 
ling tone), ^^ I've seen the day that the 
little wanton devil has made law: and 
d d good law it was ; though some said 
not — blast their eyes !'* 

To all this Bertram was silent: and 
Captain le Hamois, pursuing his tender 
remembrances, broke out afresh : 

^ Ah the pretty little vengeful devil !-^— 

Ha! ha! ha! I remember ■ but d- n 

me, if that's not the very thing that Master 
Tommy here is thinking of. He has heard 
that story; or some other as good; and 
that's what he means by singing out for 
shore law. But, youngster, I'd have you 
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to know that*s all over : that scorers rubbed 
out; and the little firkky gipsy (d — — n 
her for a little hardened devil !) has got her 
^don. All's right now: her decks are 
washed : she has a chaplain on board ; and 
she carries the flag of His Most Christian 
Majesty/' 

** Indeed ! '' said Bertranu 

" Aye indeed, most venerable youth ; the 
flag of Louis le Desiri^ do you hear? 
Have you any thing to say against that ? 
What does Smock-fiice think of the Bour- 
bons ? Is Smock-faee not a good suij^ect ? 
Eh?" 

** Captain le Hamois, I am neither a 
French subject by birth ; nor in any respect 
indebted to the French government; nor 
owe it any obedience. On which account 
I am sure you will see the propriety of 
dispensing with any declaration of my 
political sentiments in this matter.*' 

** What, what, what ? not Bourbonish ? 
Oh ! but that's a foul fault, master Tommy. 

F 2 
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My ship — (d n her for a little vixen! 

she doesn't know what she'd be at !) — My 
ship, she^s Bourbonish: T^m Bourbonish: 
my lads — they're Bourbonish: we're all 
Bourbonish : and Til have nobody swabbing 
my deck, that's not Bourbonish." 

I congratulate myself," said Bertram, 

on sailing with so loyal a subject of his 
Most Christian Majesty." 

" Aye, that's soon said. But, if young- 
ster is not Bourbonish, is he not liberal 

neither ? " 

" Such are my unfortunate circumstances. 
Captain le Hamois, that at present it is 
wholly out of my power to be liberal : I 
really ." 

" Come, thafs well however : glad of 
that : that's something, my shy cock : any 
thing but a liberal or a constitutional. Cut 
portmanteau-straps; waylay old women; 
hocus pocus ; any thing you like. But I'll 
have no liberal doings here : no liberality 
.shall be found on board of me, whilst my 
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name's le Haraois. Damn ! I've a character 
to support. 

" I believe we mistake each other : there 
are different sorts of liberality ; and what I 
meant to say was 

** I care nothing about it : it signifies no- 
thing talking about sorts of liberality : I'll 
have no sort.— And now, pray, what religion 
are you of? Has Smock-face no religion, eh ?" 

" Really, Captain le Hamois, it does 
appear to me, that no man is authorized or 
commissioned, merely upon the strength of 
flinging a rope to a drowning man, or afford- 
ing hhn some common ofiice of humanity, 
to institute an inquiry into his religious 
creed." 

" Oh crimini ! Not commissioned ? By 
my commission I'm to lay hold of every 
man that has any thing to say against 
his Most Christian Majesty — the Catholic 
faith — or our Lady. My commission is that 
I'm to overhaul every man's religion. And 
as to what younker says about flinging a 
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rope»-fT-4 rope's ewd for it ! If I ^ng 9 
rope to a drowning man and he laypi bol4 tf 
H, by my wmmipsiqq Vm to sj^y^^Ahoy 
th^r^. waterfqwl, m^ yo« religiow? Is yow 
reHgion so and so ? And» if h§ sings fm% 
— iVb, my eoinmissiQQ is to let go the rope 
ap4 to Wy — ^Then first of ^1 get bfipdwd 
witJi salt water ; b,ui^ when that's dow^ 
c€«ne ami tell Captain le Hamois. Thai'* 
iny eonmiission. D-^^ — fji ! I thinly I diould 
ki^ow what my cpmmissiop is : d " " ■ » n l"^ 

^ But, Captain, you em si^ely m^^ 
allowances for ray education: that m^j 
have been unfortunate ; hut still I profesfk 
the n^ost entire respect for the Romish 
church and her adherents." 

^* Jlespept and be d ^ ! I'll hftve no 

;e^pe(;t; Pll have region— pur^, ne»t, i^ 
Bgipp-^with none pf your Protgstftnt w»tef 
m itt 9^ d-^-T=4 half ^n4 half. My shipi ft 
Utile vixen, ^he^s religious : for I tell y^Uf 
she'i; had her decks scrubbed by the ^h^p^ 
Iain : J'vfk religious ; jship's comj^ny's reUr 
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gious : we're all religious. And my pas- 
sengers shall be religious: or my name's not 
le Hamois. For my commission says, that 
I'm to have none but the very best of 
Christians aboard : prime articles, and none 
else : no damaged lots." 

Bertram was perfectly confounded at 
hearing of such intense orthodoxy on board 

question the entire accuracy of the represen- 
tation on chancing to observe, that all the 
crew, who were behind the Captain's back, 
were lamrhinec as they went about their work. 
Cptainle HarBoi. hin»df .«med .no^ 
than half disposed to laugh at his own pic- 
ture of the holy Fleurs de lys. But at this 
moment he began to feel drowsy ; and. giv- 
ing up for the present any further examina- 
«^ of M.p«^,M^-, thLlogy.hego.ua. 
der »dgh for hi, oAin : gnimbling out, m 
he advanced, but without looking back — 
" Well : this '11 do for the first examina- 
tion. And for our Lady's sake, and for the 
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honour of the white Uly, Smockface may 
bundle himself between decks — tiU l^e next 
time that we pump ship; and then he 
must over board with the bilge water. We 
must be charitable now and then for our 
Lady's sake. But let us have no irreligion. 
Let all be handsome, lovdy, Bourbonish» 
and religious. What the d — 1 ! An irreli- 
gious dog aboard Captain le Hamois ? But 
I shall overhaul his principles : for that's 
what my commission says : else my name^s 
not le Hamois: damn!** — With which 
emphatic monosyllable, ascending in a 
growl from the bottom of the companion 
ladder, Captain le Hamois concluded his 
matins on the deck of the Fleurs de lys. 

A roar of laughter followed his final dis- 
appearance; and a succession of songs, which 
seemed any thing but " handsome, lovely, 
Bourbonish, or religious." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Pitt. Perpend my words, O Signieur Dew, and mark ; 
O Signieur Dew, thou diest on point of fbz, 
Except, O Signieur, thou do give to me 
Egregious ransome. 

Fr. SoL O prenez misericorde, ayez pitie de moy ! 

Pit, Moy shall not sarve ; I will have forty moys. 

Hen. r.— Act 4. 

Spite of the Captain's absence, and 
though there was no regular officer to repre- 
sent him, Bertram was surprised to find that 
the duty on deck seemed in no respect to 
suffer-either in order, precision, or alacrity. 
All were in full activity, moving with the 
industry, and almost with the instinct of bees, 
in the tops — among the shrouds — or on deck ; 
handling the ropes, trimming the sails, 
sounding, and performing all other parts of 
a vigilant seaman's duty. This seemed the 
more remarkable, as most of the crew carried 
a flask of brandy slung about their necks ; 
very few of them choosing to justify the 
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Captain's flattering picture of their ortho- 
doxy by substituting a rosary. 

The steady old helmsman, to whom Ber- 
tram was communicating his astonishment, 
replied — 

" Aye, aye ; but this is nothing : you 
should see them in a storm, or on a board- 
ing party. There's not a man of 'em but 
might take the Captain's place. And, for 
that matter, the Captain might take any of 
ours : for he's as good a seaman as ever stept 
the deck. And once he was the handiest 
among us all, and would take his turn 
at any thing But now I know not 
what's come to him. Ever since we were 
made " regular," (you understand), and 
crossed out of the king's black books,-'^and 
since the captain got his commission, — it's 
partly my belief that he's not right here" 
(touching his forehead). *^ And no good 
will come of it. For one hour we must be- 
have pretty, and be upon honour, and, sAys 
he, * Lads, I must have you chained up^ by 
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reason weVe now a king's ship :' and the 
next hour he'll be laying his plots and his 
plans for doing some business in the old Une. 
The Captain must have a spree now and 
then. He couldn't be well without it. 
Whereby it comes that, what between the 
old way aixd the new way, a queer rum-look- 
ing life we lead.** 

Of the business on board, however, though 
mteresting for a short period, Bertram 
soon grew weary : and, stretching himself 
at his length upon the deck, he gradually 
withdrew his attention from every thing 
that was going on about him to the contem- 
plation of the sea and the distant shores 
which he was approaching. The day, for 
a winter*s day, was bright and sunny : the 
sky without a doud ; the atmosphere of a 
frosty deamess ; and the sea so calm, that, 
it appeared scarcely to swell into a ripple,* 
except immediately in the ship's wake. The 
distant promontory, which he suspected ta 
W tb^ point whither he had been washed by 
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the waves, after the explosion of the Hal- 
cyon, and which seemed the extremity of a 
small island, had now receded into an azure 
speck : the ship's course lay to the south- 
ward or south-east: and on the larboard 
quarter a long line of coast trended away to 
the south-west. A remarkable pile of rodi 
on this coast attracted his attention, and 
rivetted his gaze a& by some power of fasci- 
nation. Who will refuse to sympathize with 
the feeling which at this moment possessed 
him ? What person of much sensibility or 
reflection but has, in travelling, or on other 
occasions, sometimes felt a dim and perplex- 
ing sense of recognition awakened by cer- 
tain objects or scenes which yet he had no 
reason to believe that he could ever have seen 
before? So it was with Bertram : a feeling of 
painful perplexity disturbed and saddened 
him as he gazed upon tlie coast before him: 
he felt as though he had at some early 
period of his life been familiar with some of 
features : which yet seemed impossible : 
now understood from the helmsman 
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that what he saw were parts of the Caernar- 
vonshire and Merionethshire coasts in the 
neighbourhood of Pwlheli Bay. 

The wind was fair, and the Fleurs de lys 
carried so nluch sail, that within the next 
hour the whole line of coast and bay began 
to unfold itself ; and all the larger objects 
were now becoming tolerably distinct. Of 
these the most conspicuous was a lofty head- 
land which threw its bold granite front in 
advance of all * the adjacent shore, and ran 
out far into the sea. Like a diadem upon 
its summit was planted an ancient castle ; 
presenting a most interesting object to the 
painter, if it were not in some respects rather 
grotesque. It might truly be described as 
** planted : " for it seemed literally a natural 
growth of the rock, and without division of 
substance : it was indeed in many places 
an excavation quarried into the rocks 
rather than a superstructure upon it : and, 
where this was not the case, the foun- 
dations had yet been inlaid and dovetailed 
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as it were so artificially into the sfpliBttifed 
crest of the rock, and the whole sur&ce had 
been for ages so completely harmonized ia 
colour by storms and accidents of climate, 
that it was impossible to say whtee the hand 
<^ art b^an or that of nature ended. The 
whole building displayed a naked baronial 
grandeur and disdain of ornament ; whatever 
beauty it had — seeming to exist rather in 
defiance of theintentions of its occupants and 
as if won firom those advantages ^of age and 
situation which it had not been in their power 
to destroy. The main body of the buildings 
by following and adjusting itself to the out* 
line of the rock, had of necessity taken the 
arrangement of a vast system of towers and 
quadrangles irr^ularly grouped and con- 
nected : at intervals itwas belted with turrets: 
and its habitable character was chiefly pro^ 
claimed by the immense number of its win- 
dows, and by a roof of deep red tiles ; which 
last, though generally felt as a harsh blot in 
the picturesque honours of the castle, were 
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however at this particular time lowered into 
something like keeping by the warm ruddy 
light of the morning sun which was now 
glancing upon every window in the sea-front, 
and also by the dusky scarlet of decaying 
ferns which climbed all the neighbouring 
hills and in many plains skirted the water^s 
edge. In what style of architecture the castle 
was built, it would have been difficult to say: 
it was neither exactly Gothic nor Italian of 
the middle ages: and upon the whole it 
might safely be referred to some nide and 
remote age which had aimed at nothing 
mcH'e than availing itself of the local advan- 
tages and the materials furnished by nature 
on the spot for the purpose of constructing 
a secure and imposing fortress; without 
any further regard to the rules or pedan- 
tries of architecture. Attached to the main 
building, which ascended to the height of 
five stories — and yet did not seem dispro- 
portionately high from the extent of its 
range, were several smaller dependencies 
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— some of which appeared to be framed of 
wood. The purists of our days, who are so 
anxious to brush away all the wooden patch- 
work and little tributary cells that formerly 
clustered about the pillars and nooks of 
cathedrals like so many swallows* nests, had 
here apparently made no proselytes. And 
on the whole the final impression was that 
of a very venerable and antique but at the 
same time rather fantastic building. 

From each side of the promontory on 
which the castle stood, ran off at right angles 
a smaller promontory; that, which was 
on the left side as viewed from the sea, 
though narrower and lower than the corres- 
ponding one on the other side, terminated 
however in a much larger .area : and on 
that consideration apparently, in spite of 
its less commanding elevation, had been 
selected as the station for a watch-tower. 
This tower was circular ; and in that respect 
accurately fitted to the area or platform on 
which it stood ; the platform itself being a 
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teble of rock at the summit of a rude colo«n 
«al cylinder which appeared to grow out of 
the waves. The whole of this lateral pro^ 
cess from the main promontory presented a 
most impressive object to a spectator ap«« 
preaching it from sea : for the connecting 
part, which ran at right angles, firom thi 
great promontory to the platform, had beei^ 
partly undermined ; originally perhaps hj 
some convulsion of nature : but latterly the 
breach had been greatly widened by stormsi 
so that at length a vast aerial arch of gra^ 
nite was suspended x)ver the waves : whiob 
arch once giving away and falling in, tha 
rocky pillar and the watch-tower whidi 
it carried would be left insulated in th* 
waves. 

Bertram was more and mor^ fascinated 
by the aspect of the ancient castle and thit 
quiet hills behind it, with their silent 
fields and woodlands, which lay basking as 
it were in the moaning sun. The whoUi 
sc^e was at once gay and trapquil. Thf 
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sea had put off its terrors and wore the 
beauty of a lake : the air was ^* frosty but 
kindly:'* and the shores of merry England, 
which he now for the first time contem- 
plated in peace and serenity, were dressed 
in morning smiles ; a morning, it is true, 
of winter; yet of winter not angry— not 
churlish and chiding — but of winter cheer- 
ful and proclaiming welcome to Christmas. 
The colours, which predominated, were of 
autumnal warmth: the tawny ferns had 
not been drenched and discoloured by rains; 
the oaks retained their dying leaves : and, 
even where the scene was most wintry, it was 
cheerfiil : the forest of ported lances, which 
the deciduous trees presented, were broken 
pleasingly by the dark glittering leaves of 
the holly ; and the massy gloom of the yew 
and other evergreens was pierced and irra^ 
diated by the scarlet berries of various 
shrubs, or by the puce-coloured branches 
and the silvery stem of the birch. The 
Fleurs dc lys had gradually neared the 
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shore ; and in the deep waters upon this 
part of the coast there was so little danger 
for a ship of much hea>'ier burthen, that 
she was now running down within pistol 
shot of the scenery which Bertram contem- 
plated with so much pleasure. He could 
distinguish every cottage that lurked in the 
nooks of the hills, as it sent up its light 
vapoury column of smoke : here and there 
he could see the dark blue dresses of the 
cottage- children : and occasionally a sound 
of laughter or the tones of their innocent 
voices, betraying them to the ear where 
they were not seen, — or the crowing of a 
cock from the bosom of some hamlet 

Answered by faintly echoing faims remote, 

gave language and expression to the tran- 
quil beauty of the spectacle. 

Bertram absolutely shuddered, with the 
feeling of one who treads, upon a snake, as 
he turned from these touching images of 
human happiness to the grim tackling and 
warlike furniture of the "little bloody 
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.mepr"-^ on homi which ha was^ emharkfdy 
4K)getfaer with the ferocious though iuteUi- 
•gent aspects of her desperate crew. Ho was 
aheady eager to be set ashore ; and the 
.sudden shock of contrast made him more sa 
On ccanmunicating his wishes to the boat»- 
.swain, however, he was honoured by a 
broad stare and a laugh of derision : 

^* What," said the boatswain, "'put you 
.ashore close under the muzzle of Walladmor 
Castle?" 

'' And why not ? " 

^* Ask the Captain, my good lad : ask 
jCaptain JacksoD." 

^^ J^son ! I thought the Captain's name 
had been le Hamois." 

^^ All's one for that: le Hamois or Jack- 
son ; one name's as good as t'other. But I 
^ would n't be the man to put you upon ask- 
ing the Captain any such a thing. It's odds 
» but yQu'd be sent overboard, my good lad, 
iiead over heels— 4hat's to say on any day 
.whea. tbft Captaiii had taken his brei^cj^L 




No, ti&t high at it's perched up tlttiimj^ 

the eagte'ft nests^ that d— -^d old oastlli 

has been the rook that manjr a good sMff 

has struck on. But wait till three or fbur 

o'clock; and then maybe we'll put yoU oit 

ashore further down." . ' 

' When wishes are hopeless, thdmiildii 

ioon reconciled to give them Up. Bertraitf 

felt that his were so; aitd, eontehtedl^ 

stretching himself agaiu tapon the deekV 

lurrendered his thoughts to the iAfluenM 

rf the lovely scenery before himr. * -^ 

At length the sun was setting, and attd^ 

ther reach of coast had unfolded upon htt 

view, when all at once he heard the* dasn 

of oars; and on rising up^ h^ ol>served a 

little skiff rapidly nearing them, til a fe# 

minutes she boarded the Fteun de iys: 

and all was Hfe and motion upon de<iki 

Casks and packages were int^dhangedf 

and private signals in abundance pasfied 

between this different paities. BertlrML 

took the opp^ftunity of tiaigaining fdb^ ¥ 
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imssage to shore; and was in the act of 
stepping into the boat^ when he was sud-^ 
denly summoned before the Captain. 

He found the old tiger on the quarter-' 
deck, and in one of his blander humours. 
Captain le Hamois was sitting on a eoil of 
xope^ his back reclining against a carro- 
nade, with a k^ of brandy on the dexter 
hand and a keg of whisky on the sinister/ 
An air of grim good humour was spread 
over his features ; he had just awaked from 
slumber ; was for a few minutes sober ; 
and had possibly forgotten the hetero- 
doxy of his passenger; whom he saluted 
thus: 

" Well, sweet Sir, and how goes the 
world with you ? " 

** Captain le Harnois, I understand that 
I can have a passage in the boat alongside ; 
and I am really anxious to go ashore." 

" Well, Tom, and what's to hinder it ? 
The shore's big enough to hold you : and, 
if it iis n% I can't make it bigger." 
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^^ Then, Captain, I have the honour to 
wish you a very good evening." 

^* The same to you, Tom ; and I have 
the honour, Tom, to drink your worship's 
health." 

" I thank you, Sir; and perhaps you 
will allow me to leave a trifle to drink for 
the boat's crew that brought me aboard." 

" Do, Tom, leave a trifle : I'll allow you 
to put fifty francs down on this whisky 
keg." 

^* Fifty francs, Captain le Hamois ! Per- 
mit me to remind you that I only came 
aboard this morning, and that ^" 

" Jessamy, it's no use talking : fifty 
francs : we give no change here* And 
what the d — 1 ? Would you think to treat 
the crew of the Fieurs de lys, four and forty 
picked men, with less than sixty franks ? " 

" Sixty ! Captain, you said fifty." 

" Did I ? Well, but that was the first 
time of asking. Come, quick, — my young 
gallant^ — or I shall hoist it up to seventy. 



2 say, boatswain; teQ the smi^ to send tee 
a hammer and a few tenpeuny naik : I've i 
Qiiitoikier hete that's WAntiag to cheat lAe ; 
itnd I see I must nail him to themaM^ be^ 
fore we shall balance books. But stop A 
minute : I'll tell you what, Jessitmy^^^if 
you'll ent^ aboard the Fleurs de lys^ I'U 
lei yott off for the money." 
^ ^ I feai?, Captain^ that yora work would 
\^ tocr much for my eonstituti(m : I atit 
hardly strong enough to undertake' such 
severe duty." 

^ " Not strong enough ? Oh ! the dragon f 
my darling, what should ail you? Ill 
make : you strong ^lough by to-morrow 
meaning. Just hang him up an hour to 
the mast head, salt him, take him down^ 
pickle him, hoist him up in the main toptf 
to season, then give him some flap^ragon 
and biscuit, and Til be bound there's not a 
lubber that lives but will be cured into a 
prime salt-water article. But come, sixtjr 
franosl'^ 
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Bertram hesitated for a moment : during 
which Captain le Hamois rose ; turned on 
his heel ; placed himself astride the eariro- 
nade with a large goblet of brandy in hii 
Hght hand ; and with the air of an old 
Cupid who was affecting to look amiable 
and to warble, but in reality more like 9i 
Boreas who was growling, he opened the 
vast chasm of his mouth and began to sing 
a sentimental love song. 

Bertram perceived that, as the brandy 
lowered, Captain le tiamois' demand would 
be likely to rise ; and therefore paid the 
money without further demur. 

" And now, my sweet boy," said Capt^il 
le Harnois, *' what do you think of the 
Fleurs de lys f Tight sea-boat ! is n't she, 
and a little better managed than the HaU' 
cyon, eh ?-— Things go on in another gutii 
fashion here than they did on board youi^ 
d * d steam boat ? Different work on mjf 
deck, eh ? ** 
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*< Veiy diflferent Work, indeed. Captain 
le Hamois ! " 

" Aye, a d d deal different, my boy; 

I know what it is I'm speaking to, when I 
speak to my lads: but I'm d— — d if a 
man knows what he's speaking to, wheii he 
speaks to a boiler." 

During this speech Bertram was descend-* 
ing the ship's side: when he had seated 
himself in the boat, he looked up; and, 
seeing the Captain lounging over the taffa- 
rcl, he said by way of parting speech— 

" You are right. Captain le Harnois ;* 
perfectly right : and I shall always remem- 
ber the very great difference I found be- 
tween the Halcyon and the Fleurs de Lys." 

The old ruffian grinned, and appeared to 
comprehend and to enjoy the equivoque^ 
He was in no hurry to clear scores with 
Bertram; but leisurely pursued the boat 
with a truculent leer ; nailed Bertram with 
His eye ; and, when the boat was just within 
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proper range, he took his speaking-trumpet 
and hailed him : 

" Tom Drum, ahoy ! — Take care now; 
when you get ashore, where you hegin your 
old tricks — portmanteaus, old women, tum- 
bling ; mind you don't begin hocus pocus 
too soon : steer large, and leave Walladmor 
Castle on the larboard tack : for there's an 
old dragon in Walladmor that has one of 
his eyes on you by this time. He's on the 
look-out for you. So farewell ; he's angling 
for you. Goocl bye, my lily-white Tomf 
A handier lad has been caught than you, 
Tom. So let the old women pass quietly, 
till Walladmor's out of hearing. I can't 
cry, Tom : but here's my blessing." 

So saying Captain le Hamois drank up 
his goblet of brandy ; and, tossing his heel- 
taps contemptuously after the boat, rolled 
away to his orgies at the carronade. And 
in this manner terminated Bertram's con- 
nexion mth the Trots Fleurs de lys. 

It was not very agreeable to Bertram 



that the galhnt Oa|)tain*» &rewdl speedi 
had drawn the attention of all in the boat 

• 

upon himself^ and in no very advantageous 
way. Most of the party laughed pretty 
freely : at the bottom of the boat lay a mm 
mufSed up in a cloak, and apparency 
asleep : but it appeared to Bertram that hi 
idso was laughing* To relieve himsdf 
from this distressing attention, he took 0M 
his pocket-book and busied himself witU 
his pencil; using it alternately fin- minuti 
ing memoranda of the scene before him^ «t 
sketching some of its more striking fea^ 
tures. These were at thiis moment irrek- 
sistibly captivating. The boat was gliding 
through a sea unrippled by a breeze : the 
water was exquisitely dear and reflecting 
the rich orange lights of the decaying sun-« 
set : a bold rocky shore was before him—* 
haunted by gulls and sea-mews, flights 
of which last pursued the boat for the sake 
of the refuse fish which were occasionally 
tossed overboard: b^in^ the rocky scrten 



i)f the eoafit appeared a tumultuous asaem^ 
Hhge of mountains, the remotest of which 
melted away into a faint aerial blue : and 
finally the boat's company itself, consisting 
.of jailors rowing in their shirt-sleeves, fish- 
ermen and their wives in dresses of deep 
led and indigo, with the usu^ marine adr 
Juncts of fish, tangle, sea-weed, &c. com- 
^sed a centre to the spectacle which inspi^ 
lited the whole by its rich colouring, group- 
ing, and picturesque forms. The living 
part of the contributors to this fine compo- 
sition seemed however but little aware of 
, their own /share in the production of the 
picturesque : for most of them were engaged 
in amusing their fancies at the expense of 
Bertram, whose motions had but given t^ 
different turn to the satiric humour whicl) 
Captain le Harnois had called forth. One 
old man, who sate opposite to Bertram* 
laid aside his pipe, and said in an under 
tone to his next neighbour; 
'* Well, 'm my life I nere^ saw ^ man 
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that brought as much to paper in a sum- 
mer s day as young master here has done in 
one half hour ; he beats the parson and 
'tomey Williams all to nothing. But I see 
how it is : they say Merlin wrote the His- 
tory of Wales down to the day of judgment 
upon these very rocks that lie right a-head : 
and sure, if he did, there's somebody must 
come to read it : and that must be young 
master here. For you see he cocks his eye 
at the rocks, as if he had some run goods, in 
his pocket, and was looking out for a signal 
to come on shore. Look at him now ! Lord 
how nimbly his fingers go! One would 
swear he believed that all must be over 
with this world, if he should stop above half 
a minute. See, look at him ! there he goes 
again ! " 

" Aye," said another : " but I think he's 
hardly writing Merlin's history : though it's 
true enough that old saying about Merlin : 
he wrote it all with his fore finger : and yet 
they tell me it is cut as deep into the rock 



^ 
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as if it had been done with chisel and mal- 
let. But he must clear the moss off the 
face of the rock before he'll read that. And 
it's not every man that will read it when 
that's done," 

« Who then ? " 

" Why none but a seventh son of a se- 
venth son ; nor he neither, except in the 
moonlight." 

" Well, I know not," said the first 
speaker : " but, as to this writing and read- 
ing, I see little good it does. Lord ! to 
think of these gentlefolks that come up to 
Tan-y-bwlch and Festiniog in the summer 
time like a shoal of herrings: I go with 
scores of parties to Pont-aber-glas-llyn . 
Well, now, what should you think there 
could be to write down consaming a great 
cobble stone? or consaming a bit of a 
shaw, or a puddle of water ? Yet there's 
not one of the young quality but, as soon as 
ever they get sight of the Llyn, bless your 
eyes ! theyll stand, and they'll lift up their 



jbandi^ rad they'll laise tibe wliitp; of 
^^yes, said skrike out to one aaotheF>— that 
itV awful to be near 'em/' 

^ The d— 1 ! you don't say so?;* 
'^ Aye, and then down they all At» i aad 
out comes their books : and the young gen- 
tlemen holds their bits of umbrellas for the 
ladies ; and away all their fing^s are nuu 
ning like a dozen of harpers playing Morfa 
Rhuddlam. And many's: t]ie time I've 
Been 'em stand, whilst a man would walk a 
mile and a half, staring up at widow Davis*! 
cottage that one can hardly see for the ivy» 
and writing consaming it-!— that one would 
think it was as old and as big as Harlich or 
Walladmor. Oad I'll make bold some 
summer to ask 'em what they see about it : 
for, as widow Davis said to me» ' I wonder 
what they find on the outside ; for I never 
oould find any thing in the inside/ " 

" And what do they do with their writ- 
ings when they've penned 'em ? " 
/'Godknows; I'm sure it*f past my powar 
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to think. For it's dear to me, Owen, that 
a writ consaming a spring will never 
quench a man's thirst. And as to these 
limners that go about making a likeness of 
the sea, why they'll never get a herring out 
of it." 

By this time the boat wa^ running up a 
narrow creek, which soon contracted into 
the mouth of a little mountain brook. 
Here the boat took the ground, and all on 
board began to jump ashore — except Berr 
tram, who was lost in contemplation of the 
long vista of mountains through which the 
brook appeared to descend. From this ab- 
straction he was at length awakened by the 
voice of the old fisherman, who was mooring 
. the skiff, and drily asked him if he purposed 
to go out to sea again in cbace of Captain 
le Hamois. At this summons he started 
up, and was surprised to observe that his 
companions were already dispersed, and go- 
ing off through various avenues amongst 
the mountains. The boat was quite ^npty ; 
VOL. I. H 



4^8Ey, bcatsWain^ tell the fimiili to selid tee 
a hammer and a few tenpenny Bails : Vv^ a 
mitomer here that's wanting to cheat lAe ; 
Mid I see I must nail him to the mwit, be^ 
fore we shall balance books. But stop a 
laifiute : I'll tell you what, Jessamy^^^if 
3mill eater aboard the Fleun de Ijfs^ Til 
lei you off for the money." 
' *• I fear, Cs^tain^ that yora work would 
ImI too much for my constitutim : I am 
hardly strong enough to undertake' such 
f«Vere duty.*' 

o « Not strong enough ? Oh ! the dragon f 
my darling, what should ail you? I'll 
make ^ you strong enough by to*morrow 
tnMning. Just hang him up an hour to 
the mast head^ suit him, take him down, 
pickle him, hoist him up in the main topur 
to season, then give him some flap^^ragon 
and biscuit, and 1*11 be bound there's not a 
lubber that lives but will be cured into a 
prime salt-water article. But come, sixty 
firanosr . - 
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Bertram hesitated for a moment : during 
which Captain le Hamois rose ; turned oil 
his heel ; placed himself astride the oariro- 
nade with a large goblet of brandy in hid 
right hand ; and with the air of an oUt 
Cupid who was affecting to look amiable 
and to warble, but in reality more like i^ 
Boreas who was growling, he opened the 
▼ast chasm of his mouth and began to sing 
a sentimental love song. 

Bertram perceived that, as the bntndy" 
lowered, Captain le Hamois^ demand would 
be likely to rise; and therefore paid the 
money without further demur. 

** And now, my sweet boy," said Captain^ 
le Harnois, '^ what do you think of th# 
Fleurs de It/s ? Tight sea-boat ! is n't she, 
and a little better managed than the HaU' 
cyon, eh ?-«-Thing8 go on in another gutii 
ikshion here than they did on board yoUi^ 
d * d steam boat ? Different work on mjf 
deckf eh ? " 
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^ Very different work, indeed. Captain 
le Hamdis ! " 

" Aye, a d d deal different, my boy. 

I know what it is I'm speaking to, when I 

speak to my lads: but I'm d d if a 

man knows what he's speaking to, when he 
speaks to a boiler." 

During this speech Bertram was descend- 
ing the ship's side: when he had seated' 
himself in the boat, he looked up; and, 
seeing the Captain lounging over the taffa- 
rd, he said by way of parting speech- 

" You are right. Captain le Harnois ;' 
perfectly right : and I shall always remem- 
ber the very great difference I found be- 
tween the Halcyon and the Fleurs de Lys." 

The old ruffian grinned, and appeared to 
comprehend and to enjoy the equivoque.' 
He was in no hurry to clear scores with 
Bertram; but leisurely pursued the boat 
with a truculent leer ; nailed Bertram with 
his eye ; and, when the boat was just within 
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proper range, he took his speaking-trumpet 
and hailed him : 

" Tom Drum, ahoy ! — Take care now; 
when you get ashore, where you begin your 
old tricks — portmanteaus, old women, tum- 
bling ; mind you don't begin hocus pocus 
too soon : steer large, and leave Walladmor 
Castle on the larboard tack : for there's an 
old dragon in Walladmor that has one of 
his eyes on you by this time. He's on the 
look-out for you. So farewell : he's angling 
for you. Goo4 bye, my lily-white Tom \ 
A handier lad has been caught than you, 
Tom. So let the old women pass quietly, 
till Walladmor's out of hearing. I can't 
cry, Tom : but here's my blessing." 

So saying Captain le Hamois drank up 
his goblet of brandy ; and, tossing his heel- 
taps contemptuously after the boat, rolled 
away to his orgies at the carronade. And 
in this manner terminated Bertram's con- 
nexion wth the Trois Fleurs de lys. 

It was not very agreeable to Bertram 



that thfe gaUant Oi^taiaV &rew«U qieedi 
had drawn the attention of all in the bcfat 
upon himself and in no very advantageous 
way. Most of the party laughed pretty 
freely ; at the bottom of the boat lay a man 
muffied up in a cloak, and apparrotly 
adeep : but it appeared to Bertram that he 
dbo was laughing* To relieve himself 
from this distressing attention, he took out 
his pocket-»book and busied himsdf with 
his pencil ; using it alternately for minut-i 
ing memoranda of the scene before htm, M 
sketching some of its more striking fea^. 
tures. These were at thki monlentirreip 
iistibly captivating. The boat was gliding 
through a sea unrippled by a breeze : the 
water was exquisitely dear and reflecting 
the rich orange lights of the decaying sun-* 
set : a bold rocky shore was before him — 
haunted by gulls and sea-mews, flights 
of which last pursued the boat for the sake 
of the refuse fish which were occasionally 
tossed overboard: behind the rocky scrten 



^ 



.of tha epafit appeared a tumultuous asaem^ 
blage of mountains, the remotest of whieli 
melted away into a faint aerial blue : and 
finally the boat's company itself, consisting 
of sailors rowing in their shirt'^sleeves, fish- 
ermen and their wives in dresses of deep 
red and indigo, with the usual marine adr 
juncts of fish, tangle, sea-weed, &c. comf 
posed a centre to the spectacle which inspir 
rited the whole by its rich colouring, groupr 
ing, and picturesque forms. The living 
part of the contributors to this fine compo^ 
sition seemed however but little aware of 
their own ^hare in the production of thf 
picturesque : for most of them were engage4 
in amusing their fancies at the expense of 
Bertram, whose motions had but given % 
different turn to the satiric humour whidi 
Captain le Hamois had called forth. One 
old man, who sate opposite to Bertrami 
laid aside his pipe, and said in an under 
tone to his next neighbour : 
« Wellt in my life I nerjpF saw tbe nM 
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that brought as much to paper in a sum- 
mer's day as young master here has done in 
one half hour ; he beats the parson and 
'tomey Williams all to nothing. But I see 
how it is : they say Merlin wrote the His- 
tory of Wales down to the day of judgment 
upon these very rocks that lie right a-head : 
and sure, if he did, there's somebody must 
come to read it : and that must be young 
master here. For you see he cocks his eye 
at the rocks, as if he had some run goods, in 
his pocket, and was looking out for a signal 
to come on shore. Look at him now ! Lord 
how nimbly his fingers go! One would 
swear he believed that all must be over 
with this world, if he should stop above half 
a minute. See, look at him ! there he goes 
again ! " 

" Aye," said another : " but I think he's 
hardly writing Merlin's history : though it's 
true enough that old saying about Merlin : 
he wrote it all with his fore finger : and yet 
they tell me it is cut as deep into the rock 
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as if it had been done ^ith chisel and mal- 
let. But he must clear the moss off the 
face of the rock before he'll read that. And 
it's not every man that will read it when 
that's done," 

« Who then ? " 

" Why none but a seventh son of a se- 
venth son ; nor he neither, except in the 
moonlight." 

" Well, I know not," said the first 
speaker : " but, as to this writing and read- 
ing, I see little good it does. Lord ! to 
think of these gentlefolks that come up to 
Tan-y-bwlch and Festiniog in the summer 
time like a shoal of herrings: I go with 
scores of parties to Pont-aber-glas-Uyn, 
Well, now, what should you think there 
could be to write down consaming a great 
cobble stone? or consaming a bit of a 
shaw, or a puddle of water ? Yet there's 
not one of the young quality but, as soon as 
ever they get sight of the Lljm, bless your 
eyes I they'll stand, and they'll lift up their 
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jbandi, rad they'll raise tibe wliit^ of their 
eyes, wd skrike out to one another*— Umt 
it's awful to be near 'em." 

'' The d— 1 ! you don't say so ? ," 

'^ Aye, and then down they all sits : aad 
out comes their books : and the young gen« 
Jiemen holds their bits of umbrellas for the 
ladies ; and away all their fing^s are nm*- 
ning like a dozen of harpers playing Morfy 
Rhuddlam. And many's: the time I've 
seen 'em stand, whilst a man would walk a 
mile and a half, staring up at widow Davis*! 
cottage that one can hardly see for the ivy» 
and writing consaming it-^— that one would 
think it was as old and as big as Harlich or 
Walladmor. Gad 111 make bold som^ 
summer to ask 'em what they see about it : 
for, as widow Davis said to me, ' I wonder 
what they find on the outside ; for I never 
could find any thing in the inside.' " 

" And what do they do with their writ- 
ings when they've penned 'em ? " 

^^ God knows: I'm sure it*t past nqr power 
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to think. For it's clear to me, Owen, that 
a writ consaming a spring will never 
quench a man's thirst. And as to these 
limners that go about making a likeness of 
the sea, why they'll never get a herring out 
of it." 

By this time the boat was running up a 
narrow creek, which soon contracted into 
the mouth of a little mountain brook. 
Here the boat took the ground, and all on 
board began to jump ashore — except B^rr 
tram, who was lost in contemplation of the 
long vista of mountains through which the 
brook appeared to descend. From this abr- 
straction he was at length awakened by the 
voice of the old fisherman, who was mooring 
. the skifF, and drily asked him if he purposed 
to go out to sea again in chace of Captain 
le Hamois. At this summons he started 
up, and was surprised to observe that his 
companions were already dispersed, and go- 
ing off through various avenues amongst 
the mountains. The boat was quite empty ; 

VOL. I. H 
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and Im owii pcvtmaBteau emu had been 
carried out^ and was lying on a stone. . .< 4. 

^ And BOW, my good £iend,^ said Bei>. 
than, f^ answer me* one question — ^What is 
the name x>f the nearest town ? For yoa. 
must know that I am quite a strangeifiiEi 
those parta: in what Erection does: it lie ? 
faofw &r . £rom this li^t ? and which is the. 
directroadto.it?'* .^ , . . n, ,:\ 

iiif^'Ono .question j: why: that's ibur qnes^ 
tmi9f uiastar-i and mcpre by thre^than jok 
bfldrgained ifor. Howeyer, as you're astnuifr. 
ger. 111 make shift to fit you with three short 
ai3^ers that shall unlock your four riddlesi 
The nighest town is Machynleth; and a 
rum-looking town it is. Itis just fifteen 
miles off. • And you can't miss it, if ytm 
foftmyour no8ebythe«ide of this brook 
tifi'it^kads you into yon pass amongst the 
mountnins.'^ *'» 

' *' ¥m mudh obliged to you, friend. But 
is them^any person you know of that could 
guide me through this pass and carry my 
portmanteau?'* ^- j • ' 
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" Aye, master, I know of three such per- 



sons." 






" And where are they ? " 

" Two of them are on board Captain le 
Hamois : and the other- 

" Is where ? 

^^ At Machynleth, and I'll warrant him 
as drunk as he can go." 

" And of what use will that be to me? *' 

" Nay, master, it's past my power to find 
out: but you're a scholar, and can tell 
more than I can." 

Perceiving that he had got all the in- 
formation from the old fisherman which he 
was likely to get, Bertram wished him 
good night ; and, hoisting his portmanteau 
on his shoulder, set off in the direction 
pointed out. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Wha dwellen ye, if it to tellen be ? 

In the subarb^ of a town, quod he. 
Lurking in bemte and in lan^s blind 
Whereas thise robbours and thise theves by kkide 
Holden hir privee fereful residence 
As they that dare not shewen hir presence, — 
So faren we, if I shal say the sotfae. — Chaucer. 

Bertram now found himself in a situa** 
tion of some perplexity : he was alone ; per* 
fectly unacquainted with the country ; it was 
already dusk, and he had to make his way 
through a labyrinth of hills which was likdy 
to present danger in more shapes than one : 
his experience on board Captain le Harhois 
had taught him that he was not perfectly 
secure from behind ; and before him was a 
mountainous region — ^better peopled in all 
probability with precipices and torrents than 
with human habitations. Under these diw 
cumstances he had to go in quest of a lodging 



for the night ; and this, from all that he had 
read of England, on a double account he 
could scarcely venturetoanticipate under any 
respectable roof ; first becaui^ he was on foot^ 
and secondly because he carried his own port- 
manteau. Howev^ he entered on his course 
with ^irit; aiid for some time advanced 
without much cUfficalty. • The path mean- 
dered away alpOg the margin of the little 
brook, diverging from it at times, but soon 
winding bacsk upon it^ And as long ad the 
road continued to lie qrer the little eotaiimoil 
which lay between the sea and the hilb, th6 
Mght being here less intercepted andxeflecb 
vd ^Inoref fi^y from the peUudd brook, he 
had no difficulty in proceeding. But, when 
hie had: reached the foot of die hills, and 
fiknd that the brook suddenly immerged 
mto a mountain ravine, he ' halted inr utter 
diispiMideney. Looking^l^ck upon the shors, 
whkih lay due' West, he perceived that the 
tent faint bhidh of color had died away in 
tlie iky : a solemn vtil of darkness had de* 
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seended over the sea ; even that was diaapr 
gearing ; and, within the narrow windings of 
the hills upon which he was now entering^ 
the darkness of *^ chaos and old ni^^ 
seemed to brood. . That his road woidd bfe 
Uk^ljr.ta lead him over precij^ces elevated 
enough for ali purposes of danger^ he already 
knew : for now and then the path b^aa;ta 
ascend pretty steeply from the edge of tht 
inrook, though it aoon again subsided to thfe 
same level, tAU around him was thaisomid 
of waters and of torrents : noizay of .eandlf^ 
U^t ^ ehecprfulifire issued icom any cottage 
amongst the hilk • he shouted,^ but receiv4d 
no answer:, and he sate down to delibesatc 
upon his situation^ I ' '. / i c iii 

: : Just ^ this moinent it seemed/to himlhat 
he heard somewh^e- in hisineighbbttrhoo&ii 
km muttering* He looked roundi: but it was 
impossible ^todistinguirii aayi>bject atrmeve 
than a few paces distance ; and, as he had le^ 
peatedly turned to look back in his roadfroiqi 
the sea, and had besides walked fast, he fek 
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convinced that no person could have dogged 
him ;^ and was disposed to think that he had 
be^i mistaken. The next minute however 
the noise recurred : he rose and moved a 
few paces onwaxds. Again he heard the 
low muttering as of some person talking to 
himself: in a moment after steps rang 
upon the hard frosty ground as of a heavy 
foot behind him ; and^ before he could col- 
lect his thoughte, a hand touched him on 
the shoulder, and a deep-toned voice ex^ 
daimed^— Halt t 

He had now no choice left but to face the 
danger : he stopped therefore ; and, turning 
round, he perceived close to his elbow a man 
in no very respectable attire, so far as the 
obscurity would allow him to judge, but 
half muffled up in a cloak, and armed with 
a stout bludgeon. Much as he had just 
now been wishing for some guide, he yet 
could not congratulate himself on so unpro- 
pitious a rencontre. The stranger's dress 
and unceremonious greeting were not more 
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suspicious than the abruptness of his appear- 
ance : for Bertram felt convinced that he 
must have way-laid him. Assuming how- 
ever as much composure as he could, he de- 
manded in a loud tone, 

** Why did you not answer me when I 
shouted just now ? You must have heard 
me. 

" Heard you ? " said the other, in a low 
but remarkably firm and deep voice,— 
" Heard you? Yes, I heard you well 
enough : but who in his senses goes shqutiti^ 
at night-time up and down a bye-road oli a 
smuggler's coast, as if he meant to waken 
all the dogs and men in the country." 

" Who ? why any man that has a good 
conscience : what difference can the night 
make ? " 

" Aye, that has! But take my word 
for it, friend, a man that comes ashore from 
Jackson's brig may as well go quietly along 
and say as little as possible about his con- 
science. In this country they don't mind 
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mmk wfaaf a man says : nUBy a gay fellow 
io my knowlei^e has continted to give tlie 
Ji^ery beat dbaiacter of hmusdif. rail tbe way 
up tiie ladder of the newdnop, and yet a£ker 
all has been nonsuited by Jack fieteh vrhtm 
he got to the top of it for wanting vso little 
II. matter w another witntiss ort.ao to back 
his own evidence." 

V , , '' Well, but, J suppose^ something must 
he^pfwed 9gsan$t a man^-^^^Mnie overt act 
Jtgninsi the lawn, befwevhe ctuor be nufieoted 
|b^y country : till that is' done; the pre^- 
gumption is that he i» a zespeotable«manc 
:liiid every judge will act on that pi'esump* 
tion.'' ' ^ . 

.(>^Yes, in books perhaps i but ^when a 
nanningrfire of oxMss-^xaminations opens 
from under some great wig, and one^$ blood 
gets up, and one does n't well remember all 
that (me has said before,—-! know not how 
it is, but things are apt to take a different 
turn." 

** Well, my rule is to steer wide of all 
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temptation to do ill ; and then a man will 
carry his .ship through in any waters/' i 
i •* Will he ? Why, may be so ; and may 
l>e«not There axe such things as mik 
rooks: and it's not jo easy taateer.^wideaf 
them^: ^constaUes £:« instance,: justices of 
peace, lawyers, juries." it 
t ^^ But how came you to.know that I was 
put on shore from Jackson's brig ?" ' 
^ ** Why^ t6 tell you asetoet^ it was I that 
lay at the bottom of thd boat, iwliilst ymor 
learned self were writing notes in a podoet** 
book.<^But liudi ! whafjs that ? '^ v» " 

He stopped' suddenly; lo<dped cautiously 
round ; and then went on : 
•■^ It.waa nothing, I f^beUeve. We may 
go on; but we must talk lower: in these 
cuissed times every stone has ears. 'Here we 
must cress the brook, and double the rock 
on the 1^/' u: f < a » 

« 

'Whilst Behram went on, he loitered a 
few steps behind) and then cried out— -^^ Do 
y6u see aiiy body ? -' On receiving an an<- 
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«wer inthen^atdve, he. advanced ;.tuniQd 
tiie corner^ and theu b^aa again: 
: ^lYouaregcnng.toMadiynleth; and you 
Wmt a. guide: to show you the road and to 
csarry your portmanteau : Now TU do both 
on cheap, terms ; for all I ask. in letum^l^ 
this— that, up to the.innTdooTi if we meet 
any body that asks unpleasant questions, 
you will just be so good as to.l^ me paffs 
for. your. servant whom, you have taroi^ht 
fiom abroad. ..What say you? J& it a 
bargain?" ' . ... / i.-. .., :.• :m. 

<^ My good fiiend,-^-acieord]ng to /.the 
most flattering account I have yet received 
of your morals (which is your own), they 
are rather of a loose description ; t and with 
all possible respect for your virtue that the 
case allows, you will admit yourself thatJL 
should be running ,some little risk in con-» 
fiding my portmanteau to yoiu: care : for I 
know not. who you are ; and, before I xmdd 
look round, you might be off with my whole 
property ; in which case I should certainly 
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be oti a ^ fiunk rock.' Some little risk, you 
must candidly allow ? " 

** No," said the stranger — " No, not at 
aU : and if that's aU the objection you havei, 
Fll convince you that you are "wrong in a 
nomirat Now just look at me (there's a 
little starlight at this moment). Perhaps 
yeu'U admit that I'm rather a stouter man 
than yourself? " 

« Oh ! doubtless." 
" ** And possibly this bludgeon would be 
no especial disadvantage to me in a contest' 
with an unarmed man ? " 

^* I must acknowledge it would not." 
^^ Nor this particular knife? according 
to your view of my ^ morals,* as you call 
them, I suppose it would not be very diffi- 
eult for me to cut yoiu: throat with it, and 
then pitch you into one of these dark 
mountain ravines — where some si^ weeks 
hence a mouldering corpse of a stranger 
might chance to be found, that nobody 
would / trouble his head about? — Are my 
arguments forcible ? satisfactory, eh ? " 
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^ ^^ Undoubtedly. I must grant that there 
is considerable force in your way of arguing 
1^ casa But permit me to ask, what par- 
tietilai^<Misidaration4no?eld ycMi^'to 0d9idWBt 
me and my portmanteau without hive to 
Madiynleth ? It ^Msems too didntereisted a 
proposal, toiawaken no suspicion.'' ^ 

'v^ Not so disinterested as you may ftn^; 
Suppose now I happen to have kftafew 
debts behind me in thito eoimfey ; or sup- 
pose i were an aMen with no^tj^aispoM s-^-^-or 
flllBppOi^ any cither little ^ppolies yoti fike^c^ 
only keep them to yourself, and talk as low 
if you please as convenient/' 
; ^ Well, be it so^: here's the portman- 
teau : take care you don't drop this little 
letter-case/' 

The stranger tossed the portmanteau 
over his shoulder ; and both pushed forward 
up the^pass at a rapid pace. For some 
miies they advanced in silence: and B^« 
tiram, being again left to his own medita- 
tions, had leisure to recur to his original 
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suspicions. Whenever the stranger hap^ 
pened to be a Uttle a^head of him^ Bev- 
tram feared that he might be then ab^ 
soonding vfiik his property. < When he 
stored for a moment, Bertram feared that 
he was stopping for no good. In no yvBf. 
could he entirely liberate himself from u&r 
easy thoughts. JEvesa upon his own account 
of himself the man wore rather a suspidouA 
character ; and what made it most so in 
the eyes of Bertram was the varying styk 
of his dialect He seemed to have eun 
grafted the humorous phsaseoli^ of nauti- 
cal life, which he wished to pass for his 
natural style, upon the original stock of a 
provindal dialect : and yet at times, whm 
he was betrayed into any emotion or waa 
expressing anger at social institutions, a 
more elevated / diction and fina choice of 
expressions showed that somewhere or other 
the man must have enjoyed an intercourse 
with company of a higher daas. In one 
or Other part it was dear that he was a 
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dissembler, and wearing a masque that 
oould not argue any good purposes. Spite 
of all which however, and in the midst of 
his distrust, some feeling of kinder interest 
in the man arose in Bertram^s mind: — 
whether it were from compassion as towards 
one who seemed to have been unfortunate, 
or from some more obscure feeling that he 
could not explain to himself. 

The road now wound over a rising 
ground ; and the stranger pointed out some 
lights on the left which gleamed out fiom 
the universal darkness. 

" Yonder is Machynleth, if that is to be 
our destination. But, if the gentleman's 
journey lies further, I could show him 
another way which fetches a compass about 
the town." 

" It is late already and very cold : for 
what reason then should I avoid Machyn- 
leth?'* 

** Oh» every man has his own thoughts 
and reasons : and very advisable it is thsA 
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he should keep as many of them as possible 
to himself. Let no man ask another his 
name, his rank, whither he is boimd, on 
what errand, and so forth. And, if he 
does, let no man answer him. For under 
all these little matters may chance to lurk 
some ugly construction in a court of justice 
— when a man is obliged to give evidence 
against a poor devil that at any rate has 
done him no harm." 

^^ Aye," said Bertram, *^ and there are 
other reasons which should make the tra* 
veUer cautious of answering such ques- 
tions : for consider — how is he to know in 
what dark lane he may chance to meet the 
curious stranger on his next day's journey ? 
Though to be sure you'll say that, for a man 
with no more baggage than myself, such 
caution is somewhat superfluous." 

The stranger laughed heartily, and said : 
" True, too true, as the gentleman ob- 
serves : and indeed the gentleman seems to 
understand how such matters are conducted 

VOL. I I 
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very well. However, after all, I would 
flteongly recommend it to the gentleman to 
avoid liie town of Madiynleth." 

" But why so ? Is it a nest of thieves ? " 
' *^ Oh ! Lord bless us ! no : quite the other 
Way : rather too honest, and strict, you un- 
derstand." 

^ Well, and for what reason then avoid 
making the acquaintance of so very virtuous 
a town ? " 

" Why, for that resison. It's unreason- 
My virtuous. In particular there is a cer- 
tain magistrate in the neighbourhood, who 
hangs his 12 men per annum: and why? 
For no other cause on God's earth than 
because their blood is hotter than his own. 
He has his bloodhoimds for tracking them, 
and his spies for trepanning ; and all the 
old women say that he can read in the stars, 
and in coffee grounds, where contraband 
goods come ashore." 

** Why, my pleasant friend, what is it 
you take me for ? " 
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Tbc stranger turned round ; pressed his 
companion's Hand ; but, not finding the 
pressure returned, he laughed and said fai a 
significant tone : 

** Take him for ? I take the gentleman 
to be as respectable and honourable a gen- 
tleman as any that frequents ibe 

highway by night. You are come ftaat 
abroad : at school you had read flattering 
accounts of this famous kingdom of Ei^- 
land and its inhabitants ; and, desittng to 
sec all this fine vision realized, you did mot 
let the distance frighten you. And to a 
young man, I take it, that is some little 
credit." 

« Well, Sir, well ? " 

" Before you left home, your purse had 
been emptied at some watering places we'll 
say by gamblers, sharpers, black legs, &c. ; 
but no matter how : there arc many ways 
of emptying a purse ; aiid you are now 
come over to our rich old England to deVitffe 
means for filling it again. All right. H^ 

i2 
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that loses his money at one sort of game, 
must try to draw it back by some other : 
and in England there are many. One man 
marries a rich heiress: another quacks: 
another opens a tabernacle, and wheedles 
himself into old women's wills. But per- 
haps the best way of all is to go into trade, 
break, take the benefit of the Insolvent 
Act, and in short get famously ruined; in 
which case you're made for life.** 

'* So th^n you do really take me to be an 
adventurer — a fortune-hunter ? " 

** Oh, Sir, God forbid I should take a 
man for any thing that it is not agreeable to 
him to be taken for ; or should call him by 
any name which he thinks uncivil. But 
the last name, I think, is civil enough : for 
I suppose every man is a fortune-hunter in 
this world. Some there are now that hunt 
their fortunes through quiet paths where 
there is little risk and much profit : others 
again" (and here he lost his tranquil tone, 
and his self-possession) *^ others hunt a 
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little profit through much danger, choosing 
rather to be in eternal strife and to put 
their hopes daily to hazard than to creep 
and crawl and sneak and grovel : and at 
last perhaps they venture into a chase 
where there is no profit at all— or where 
the best upshot will be that some dozen of 
hoUow, smiling, fawning scoundrels, who 
sin according to act of parliament, and 
therefore are within the protection of par- 
liament, may b e *^ 

He paused suddenly, and made a fierce 
gesture which supplied the ellipsis to his 
companion : but the latter had little wish 
to pursue such a theme, and he diverted the 
conversation into another channel, resuming 
a topic which had been once broken off: 

** I have come to Wales," said Bertram, 
'' chiefly from the interest I take in its 
traditions, antiquities, and literature. The 
ruined monuments of so ancient a people, 
that maintained its independence so long 
and so heroically against enemies so potent. 
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Imve a powerM interest to my mind when 
ooimeeted with their grand historical re- 
membranoes. The great architectural re- 
lics of older times,— the castles of Aber- 
conway, Caernarvon, Harlech, and Kilgar- 



ran'*. 



" Aye, and Walladmor'* — said the other 
laughing : 

" Yes, Walladmor, and many others, 
possess a commanding intei^st to him who 
has familiarised himself with their history. 
All places too connected with the memory 
and half fabulous history of king Arthiu* — 
the grand forms of Welch scenery ennobled 
and glorified by the fine old romancers, 
Norman or English, or by the native bard 
songs, — T— 

" I know them all," said the stranger in- 
terrupting him and laughing heartily^-^ 
" there's Arthiur's fort at Cairwamach — 
Arthur's table--Arthur's chair — the brook 
at Drumwaller, where he forded without 
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wetting his feet^-^aqd scores of old ruins in 
this neighbourhood." 

^^ And doubtless you have had mudi 
pleasure in ranging through these grey me- 
morials of elder days ? " 

" Pleasure ! aye, that I have : manjr's 
the good keg of brandy that I've helped to 
empty among 'em.'' 

'^ Keg of brandy ! " said Bertram, some- 
what shocked. 

'' Yes, brandy ; right Cogniac : better 
than ever king Arthur drank, FU be sworn. 
Faith, I believe he'd have sold his sceptxe 
for a dozen of it ; and Sir Gawain wonld 
have tumbled through a hoop for a quart. 
—Oh ! the fun that some of those old walls 
have looked down upon mauy*s the dark 
night, when I was a little younger : aye, 
many a wild jolly party have I sat with in 
some of those old ruins ! And such a diti 
we've kept, that I've expected old Merlin 
would come down from some old gallery 
and beat up our quarters." 



v/^ Wby»>pertaiQly night is in some re- 
nects a favourable time for yisitiiig such 
!5#B.g. = f« d,e UghU ana d»d«™ >re 
jj^Ufpwre^.gi^f^j imd broadly arranged. 
But were these parties that you spcifik o^ 
i|j^^,of,0iiri(3ts tp :whi(Hn :you aeted as 

^^l\ Tourists, God knows ^ a mm . kind 
oC.^uristt; though ; and a rum kind of 
guipe was I. Egad, I led 'em a steeple 
^^^.;. up.^Ul and down hill; thick and 
^l^^-r-rocks jand ruins, ncfthing came aniiss : 
9Xtd there's not many tourists^ I think, on 
the. wrong side of twenty*five, that would 

choose to have followed us. ^But I sup- 

]}Ose . now, as you've come to Wales on this 
enwdf you woiJd be glad to see a few old 
(!^\u:ches, abbeys, and so on : fine picking 
thexpfov a man that hungers after the pic 
turesque ; owls, ivy, wall, moonshine, and 
what not." 

" Certainly I shall," said Bertram : " I 
design to see every thing that is interest- 
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ing ; and I understand that Wales is par- 
ticularly rich in such objects : and Fve seen 
some beautiful sketches with all the pic- 
turesque adjuncts and accidents that you 
mention." 

'< Aye, bless your heart, but did you ever 
see a sketch of Griffith ap Gauvon ? It lies 
about 20 miles north of Machynleth, in the 
eastern ravines of Snowdon. 6— ! you^d 
lift up your hands, if you saw the ruins- 
how majestically they stand upon the naked 
peaks of the rocks ; and how boldly the 
pointed arches rise into the air and throw 
themselves over the unfathomable chasms ! 
Look up from below, and there on a moon- 
light night you'll see the white pillars all 
standing in rows, like so many wax lights ; 
and, if one looks down from above, it's half 
enough to put thoughts into a man's head 
of throwing himself down." 

" I protest," said Bertram, " you make my 
head giddy with your description." 

" Aye, but don't be giddy just yet : for 
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we are' now going over a narrow path ; and 
tiiere's a precipice below. Here^ ^ve me 
your hand. So ! — Now turn to the right : 
now two isteps up : and now ta^e my arm ; 
for it's so dark under these waUfi^-^that 
youll beapt to stuimble." 

Both advanced in this way for some 
hundred paces, when suddenly his guide 
stopped, and said : 

^ Here we are at last : and my term of 
''service' is out. This is the fValladmor 
Arms ; and it is decidedly the best inn in 
the town ; for there is no other." 

If any courteous reader has ever, in the 
May-time of his own life or in th^ May- 
time of the year, made a pedestrian tour 
among the northern or western mountains 
of our island, he will understand what was 
in Bertram's mind at this moment— a vision 
of luxurious refreshment and rest after a 
hard day's fatigue, disturbed by anxious 
doubts about the nature of his reception. 
In this state he laid his hand uix)n the 
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latch ; and perhaps the light of the door- 
lamp, which at this moment fell upon his 
features, explained to his guide what was 
passing in his mind ; for he drew him back 
by the arm, and said 

" One word of advice before we part : 
even the * servant ' may presume to counsel 
his * master ' as he is quitting his service. 
The landlord within is not one of those 
landlords who pique themselves on courtesy: 
and the gentleman tourist, with submission 
be it said, is not one of those tourists who 
travel with four horses, — or even by the 
stage-coaich : and foot-travellers in England, 
especially in the winter season, do not meet 
^ith * high consideration.' Which pre- 
mises weighed, — if you were to ask for 3 
night's lodging at your first entrance, I bet 
ten to one that you will get none ; no, not 
though the house were as empty as it is 
probably full by the infernal din. But do 
what I tell you : Call for ale, porter, or 
wine* the moment you enter. As fast as 
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your reckoning mounts, so fast will the frost 
thaw about the landlord's heart. Go to 
wcndk in any other way, and I'll not answer 
finr it but you'll have to lie in the street." 

With full determination to pay attention 
miis advice, Bertram again hiid his hand 
iippn the latch; opened the door; and 
1^ his appearance, for the first time in 
l^,V&, upon that &mous stage in the re- 
c<ad9 of novelists — a British inn. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Now this is worshipful 80ciety..-.jrifl^ Ja(M» 

The room, into which Bertram iioW iili^ 
troduced himself, was spacious beyond 'M^' 
thing that he had anticipated: but, s|(/ai* 
cious as it was, it seemed barely mtlideitl 
for its di£Perent occupants. A large pxi^' 
bill, himg in a very conspicuous situation, 
annoimced the play of Venice Preserved 
for representation on that evening. It was 
now a good deal after 10 o'clock, and the 
performance was over: but the Venetian 
Nobiliy in the dignified solemnity of their 
black dresses, were scattered about the room 
in parties— or laying aside the costlier part 
of their finery in a remote comer partly 
screened oflP from public view, which had 
been allotted to them as a tiring room. 
Round about the fire-place, in an elevated 
sort of dais which had been railed off into 
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a bar, a canopy of smoke proclaimed that 
a festive party were somewhere seated be- 
neath it. On advancing a few steps fur- 
ther, Bertram could distinguish their faces 
and arrangement. Close by the fire side 
sate a huge Dutchman with a huge pipe, 
solemnly fixing his eyes upon the pomp of 
clouds which he had created or was in the 
act of creating, and apparently solacing 
himself with some vague images of multi- 
plication and division. His leaden eye 
showed that he was completely rapt away 
from all that was passing about him : two 
critics disputing at his right ear updn the 
relative pretensions of two actresses,—- two 
politicians disputing at his back on the 
Sinking Fund and the Funds in general, 
as little disturbed his meditations as two 
disputants before his face, viz. the landlord 
and the manager of the theatrical company, 
who were sharply discussing some private 
point of finance in their daily reckoning. 
The poor manager, — with his keen, meagre. 
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and anxious countenance, ^t this moment 
rendered doubly anxious by the throes of 
an arithmetical computation^ — seemed the 
antagonist pole of the Dutchman : he was 
endeavouring, with little success, tobrii^ 
the night's receipts into something like a 
counterbalance to the daily bill : this had 
just been presented by the landlord, who 
had placed his bulky person immediatdy 
behind him, looked over his shoulder, and 
having encircled him with his arms for the 
sake of leaning with his knuckles upon tiie 
table, had fairly pinned in the poor manager, 
who continued at intervals upon every per* 
plexing interruption from his antagonist to 
wheel round and face him like a stag at 
bay. Nearer to Bertram sate a man, whose 
cmrved nose— -black hair-— ardent lookfr— 
and sallow complexion, at once announced 
him as a Frenchman : he was occupied in 
painting a portrait of one actress at^^ 
same time that he was making complimai- 
tary grimaces to three others. In the 
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cbtimiejr-ooraer, and over against the Datch- 
■un, was seated an elderly man, of diort 
thick-set person, dressed in a shabby grey 
coat-— boots— -and a white hat. His £ea- 
tmres were not in themselves very striking, 
but had been habitually composed to one 
intense expression of dissatisfaction with 
all about him. Like the Dutdunan he 
looked away from the company towards the 
fire, and appeared to take no interest in 
any thing which went on : but this in him 
was mere affectation. The Dutchman, as 
a child could see, was most sincerely in- 
different to every thing but the festoons of 
smoke which formed about him; nor ever 
seemed to suffer in his peace of mind ex- 
cept when this aerial drapery was rent or 
too much attenuated: then indeed he 
puffed with a perceptible agitation, until 
he had reinstated the vapoury awning — 
which done he immediately recovered his 
equanimity. But as to White Hat, by 
the complexity of his manoeuvres for dis- 
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guising hia interest in the cotivenaticfn atxmt 
him — 'by uniformly shifting hir diair npoto 
the approximation of any other chair-^and 
by the jealous anxiety with whieh he affect- 
ed to turn away his head if any' person 
were talking near him, he made it miffi^s 
ciently evident that no one' person in Hchi; 
room paid so earnest an attention ' to 
what was passing as himself. He idso 
had resorted to a pipe for the Bake 
of expressing his abstraction from' ^ the 
world about him; but how difibr^t 
were his short— uneasy — asthmatic puflfe 
from the floating pomp with which the 
Dutchman sent up his voluminous exhala- 
tions! In his right hand he held a news- 
paper which he appeared to be reading ; 
sometimes glancing his eye over it; some« 
times dwelling upon the words as if he 
were spelling them; hi general however 
giving himself a great deal of trouble to 
impress upon all about him that he took 
little or no interest in any thing he read. • 
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These were the most noticeable persons 
of the company to which Bertram now 
advanced; taking care at the same time 
to caU for wine in an imposing tone of 
Toice. At this sound the landlcnd wheeled 
suddenly round, whidi fortunately set the 
poor manager at liberty. Both stared at 
Bertram : the Frenchman looked up for a 
moment : even the White Hat, being taken 
by surprise, made a half wheel cm his 
chair; though immediately reverting, not 
without some indignation at himself, to his 
former position ; in fact every soul in the 
room looked at Bertram except the Dutch- 
man. Silence ensued; and the landlcH-d, 
after raising and dropping his eyes alter* 
nately from Bertram's head to his foot, 
demanded if he had a horse with him. 

" No, I am on foot," replied Bertram. 

" Very late time of night," the landlord 
muttered, " to be walking : pray, which 
way do you come ? " 

" From the sea- side, where I was set 
ashore this evening about 5 o'clock." 
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After a little further crowi-cxfiminationy 
the landloird appeared to be satifified ; and 
directed " Jenny '* to bring the wine ; the 
buz of conversation, which had been hushed 
during the landlord's colloquy with the 
stranger, freshened again; and Bertram 
proceeded to take his seat amongst the 
company. 

It is affirmed by some philosophers that 
Timon of Athens himself, if, on issuing 
from the darkness and cold of a fifteen miles' 
walk on a frosty winter's night succeeding 
to a day of hardship and exposure, he were 
suddenly to burst on a gay fire-side of 
human faces, lights, wine, and laughter,—* 
would inevitably forget his misanthropy for 
that evening, and be glad to take his share 
in the conversation. Bertram was probably 
so disposed ; it was therefore unfortunate for 
him that he took his seat by the side of tlie 
Dutchman. 

" I perceive," said Bertram, " that you 
have had a play performed this evening." 

K SI 
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Without looking up from his pipe, Min- 
heer replied — " Like enough ! I was told 
there were players here.*' 

Nothing discouraged Bertram turned 
to his opposite neighbour, the White Hat : 
" You, Sir, probably attended the per- 
formance ? '* 

" /?" replied the indignant man, ^* / 
trouble myself with such fooleries, when 
the poor country is ruined and perishing 
for bread ? " 

" Fooleries ! Mr. Dulberry," exclaimed 
the manager, " what ! Venice Preserved ? " 

"'Venice Preserved, or Venice Treacle ; 
what care I ? It's- a play-book, isn't it ?- — 
Here we are taxed already for the support 
of libraries, museums, Herculanean manu- 
scripts, Elgin marbles, and God knows 
what. Very soon, I suppose government 
will assess us so much a head for the 
theatres." 

" Ah, poor Venice Preserved !" ejaculated 
the manager, sighing : " it has always some 
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enemy or other. In quiet times it is laid 
on the shelf. Then comes some season of 
political ferment : the liberty boys kick 
up a dust : the public voice calls for the 
play clamorously : the theatre fills nightly : 
every allusion is caught at with rapture : 
and, as to the actors, they may lie upon 
their oars ; for, let them play as ill as they 
choose, they are sure of applause for the 
sake of what they utter. But, as often as 
ever this happens, in steps the government 
and forbids the representation." 

" Forbid the representation?" shrieked 
Mr. Dulberry ; ** forbid that excellent play 
Venice Preserved? What! there's some- 
thing in it against government, is there ? 
Oh ! it's an admirable play. And how, 
now, how is it they forbid it ? Not by act of 
parliament, I dare swear : bad as parliament 
is, they would hardly trust it to them. By 
an order in council, I suppose ? and Lord 
Londonderry sends a regiment of dragoons 
into the pit, eh ? " 
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*• No, Mr. Dulberry : the Lord Chamb^- 
lain forbids it." 

** The Lord Chamb^'lain ? Worse and 
worse ! And so ifs the Lord Chamberlain 
that sends the dragoons ?*-^hainberlain ! 
why that's the man that takes care of the 
goremment sheets and pillow-slips; the 
overseer of the chambermaids. And he*8 
to trample on the liberties of the conntry^ 
and to put out the lights of the theatre, by 
the hoofs of military despotism ! — Oh fie ! 
fie ! poor old England !** 

Partly from political indignation, and 
partly from some more personal indignation 
at a little laughing which now arose in some 
quarter of the room, the patriot returned 
hastily to the Courier, which he held in his 
hand ; and the conversation seemed likely 
to droop ; when suddenly Bertram's atten- 
tion was drawn by a bright blaze of light; 
and, looking up, he beheld his reforming 
neighbour, Mr. Dulberry, metamorphosed 
into a pillar of salt. His mouth Avas wide 
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open ; the whites of his eyes were raised to 
the ceiling; one hand was clenched; the 
other hung lifeless by his side. The Cou- 
rier had sunk with one end into the fire ; a 
roaring flame was springing up and envelop- 
ing the whole : and, before Mr. Dulberry 
returned to his self-possession, the newspa- 
per with all its world of history and pro- 
phecy was reduced to ashes. 

« Mr. Dulberry ! for God's sake, Mr. Dul- 
berry ! what's the matter ? " exclaimed the 
company on all sides. ** Has Bolivar beaten 
the royalists? Is the Austrian loan 
repaid? or what is it, for the love of 
heaven?" 

** What is it, gentlemen ? a thing to 
make your ears tingle! the Manchester 
massacres were a trifle to it. An English- 
man— -Oh Lord ! gentlemen, it's all over 
with the habeas corpus act- an English- 
man has been arrested by the emissaries of 
government after he had quitted the king- 
dom." 
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" What government? the French go- 
vemt?** 

^ No, gentlemen, by the English govern- 
ment : arrested out of the kingdom : think 
ol that, gentlemen ! " 

** But where, where.?" exclaimed several 
voices: " in France?" 

<« Why yes, I think I may say in France : 
for he was going to France ; and he had 
actually put off in a boat from the Isle of 
Wight, and was three hundred yards from 
shore, on his way towards a French ship, 
which he was going to board." 

^ Oh come, Mr, Dulberry," said some of 
the company, laughing, ^^ but that's Eng- 
land, however : as far as an English cannon- 
ball will reach, and a little farther too in the 
opinion of some jurists, the four seas are 
English property : England's domain ; her 
manor ; her park ; and she has a right to 
set up turnpike gates if she pleases." 

^^ By no means, gentlemen, by no means ; 
Blackstone says that, to constitute posses^- 
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sion» there must go two things — the act 
of possessing, and the will to possess. So 
also no doubt of a man's domicile : to make 
this bar my domicile, I must not only be 
here ; but secondly, I must will to be here. 
Now this man willed to be in France ; and 
England was no longer his domicile. And 
where a man is not, there he ought not by 
law to be arrested." 

This pretty piece of subtilty was received 
by most of the company with a smile ; but 
as Mr. Dulberry remarked that some little 
murmuring arose, which announced that 
some of his auditors were impressed with 
what he had said, he seized his opportunity, 
jumped upon his chair, flourished his whiL 
hat, and briefly harangued the company. 

" Gentlemen/' said he, ** we all know 
that ministers have sealed this country 
against all unhappy foreigners, and have 
tarnished the old English character for 
generous hospitality by their cursed alien 
bill. This wc knew before : but now comes 
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a fresh asfisalt an liberty. Not only must 
we look on and see nets and lines set all 
round our once hospitable shores to catch 
the unhappy fugitives from continental 
tyranny ; but at length, it seems, ministers 
are to be allowed to throw out then: grap- 
pling books after English fiigitives from the 
tyranny of Lord Londonderry. If a man 
runs to the North Pole, I suppose Lord Lon- 
donderry and Ally* Croaker will soon be 
after them : and thaty by the way, is the 
meaniufi^ of all these polar voyaires. — I see 
that Z. the mimsterS genZen pr«e« 
cast down their eyes and look ashamed. No 
man has a word to say in defence. What 
I propose therefore is, that we all unite 
in an address to the king — ^testifying our 
abhorrence of this last act which has made 
the cup of our afflictions run over, and beg- 
ging that his majesty would dissolve the 

* A joke upon an Irish accentuation of Mr. Croker*8, the 
Secretary to the Admiralty. In his Talavera he accentuated the 
the word Ally Hibernice^ with the accent on the first syllable. On 
which Mr. Southcy playfully called him Ally Croaker, 
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present administration, and form a new one 
on a more patriotic basis.** 

** But, Mr. Dulberry, who is it that has 
been arrested ? ** cried many of the com- 
pany. 

^ That's nothing to the purpose, gen* 
tlemen: the man's an Englishman; and 
that's enough, I hope.** 

** But how if he should turn out to be an 
English lunatic escaped from his keepers ? '^ 
said a cynical looking man in the comer. 

A laugh followed, and a general cry o£-^ 
" Name ! name ! " 

Not to forfeit his hold upon the public at- 
tention, Mr. Dulberry found himself obliged 
to relax the rigor of his principles, and to 
descend from the universal character of Ei^ 
lishman to so impertinent a consideration as 
the character of the individual. — ** His name, 
gentlemen, is Edward Nicholas.'* 

" Nicholas ! Edward Nicholas ! " said a 
number of voices at once: *^ what our 
Nicholas ? " 
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" As to thatf I know not : he was de- 
scribed in the Courier as a bold adventurer: 
many honourable traits were recited of his 
conduct ; and in particular I remember it 
was said that he had fought on the side of 
liberty in South America, and had once 
commanded a sloop of war — as a commis- 
sioned oflScer — ^under Artigas/' 

^ Oh ! the same, the same ! " exclaimed 
the greater part of the company : ^^ oiur 
Nicholas, sure enough : but what mad trick 
hashebeenpkyingnow?" 

The patriot was evidently uneasy, and 
reluctant to answer this question. Being 
pressed however on all sides^ he replied — 
•* I don't know, gentlemen, that he has 
been plajring any tricks : the Courier pre- 
tends that he is charged with some know- 
ledge of the Cato-street affair ; treason, or 
misprision of treason, as they call it in their 
d— d treasury jargon.'* 

« Oh ! Cato-street ? Is that it ? '^ cried 
the whole room with one voice, " then we'll 
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have no addresses for him: no, no! we'll 
not address his Majesty for a Cato-street 
conspirator." 

^^ But, gentlemen/' said the disconcerted 
patriot—" But gentlemen, I say '' 

" Mr. Dulberry, it won't do," interrupt- 
ed a grave-looking tradesman : " Attack 
the ministers as much as you will. Let 
every man attack them. It's all fair. And 
I dare say they deserve it : for I'm not the 
man to think any of them saints. But let's 
hear it all in the old English way ; all fair 
and above board : no foul play: no stabbing 
of unarmed men : set Junius upon them — 
set Cato upon them — set Publicola upon 
them in the newspapers. But no slipping 
into men's friendly meetings! no cutting 
throats by the fire-side ! No Venice con- 
spirators in England." 

" Friendly meetings ! and fire-sides ! " 
said Dulberry ; " why, God bless me, how 
you varnish the matter ! To hear you talk, 
— one would suppose these ministers of ours 
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mete so many lambs, and met for nothing 
but to kiss and sing psalma. I tdl yoo, 
they never meet but to plot against ns and 
oar liberties. And as to conspirators, if 
you come to that^ I know of none exo^ at 
Lord Harrowby's. Vou say there was a 
aonspiracy of Cato-street against Grosvenor- 
a|iiare: / say — ^No: there was a oonspi- 
laoy of Grosvenor-square against Gato- 
stieet/' 

This view of the case seemed so new and 
original to the company, that a general 
laugh followed ; and the reformer, finding 
that he was no longer accompanied by the 
sympathy of his audience, sate down in 
dudgeon— ^muttering something about ^^ lac- 
queys of Lord Londonderry/' The politi- 
cian being silenced^ an opening was now 
allowed for a subject far more interesting to 
the majority of those who were present, and 
to many more in this part of Wales. 

** And so Nicholas is taken at last?" 
said Mr. Bloodingstone a butcher : " Well, 
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now that's what I could never have thought 
— *that Nicholas should let himself be taken 
as quietly as a lamb. Bless your hearts, on 
all this coast there's not a creek or a cranny 
big enough for a field-mouse but he knew 
it : and all the way from Barmouth to Caiu 
narvon I'll be sworn there's not a man on 
the Preventive Service, simple or gentle, but 
Nicholas has had his neck under his foot at 
one time or another." 

" Aye, Mr. Bloodinsgtone," replied the 
landlord : ^^ but a Bow-street officer widi 
his staff is like Joshua the son of Nun ; he 
can make the sun and moon stand still. So 
that's not the thing I wonder at. What 
surprizes me is-— that a man like Nicholas 
should ever meddle with these politics and 
politicians, that get nothing for their pains 
but bloody heads and a trifle of &me that 
would never pay for one glass of good 
whiskey punch. What! Nicholas was a man 
of sense ; and a d — d long head he had of 
his own. And, if he would but have been 
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quiet and have gone on in a regular way, 
he might have been a rich man by this 
time : for he had credit for evermore with 
the merchants in Amsterdam and An- 
twerp ; and with some others too that I'll 
say nothing about." 

** Was this Nicholas then settled in bu- 
siness at this place ? ** asked the Frenchman. 

A smile appeared on the major part of 
the faces present ; and the landlord an- 
swered with a loud laugh — " Settled ! my 
God! I would be glad to see the place 
where Nicholas was ever settled for twenty- 
four hours together. No, bless you ! 
Nicholas was no settler. And there's some 
folk will say that he never sate down in his 
life : but that's not true ; for I've seen him 
sit many a time in that very arm-chair 
where the young gentleman is now sitting:" 
here he pointed to Bertram who felt some- 
what uneasy at the very marked attention 
which was at this moment directed on him 
by the company. The landlord however 
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took no notice, but proceeded in his an- 
swer : *^ No, Nicholas was no settler : and 
just as little can I call him a man in busi- 
ness. He was a sort of agents you see, in 
other people's business ; and a d— -d dan- 
gerous sort of business too ; and I suppose 
there's never been his match in that way 
since the time of Owen Owalys. Howevjer 
well say nothing about, all that : he stocked 
the whole country with cheap brandies and 
other little matters. And so I'll say nothing 
against his way of doing business; though 
I reckon we mustn't praise it,^ except in a 
comer." 

'' You must understand, Monsieur," said 
a voice from behind, ^^ that this Nicholas 
set up an opposition trade against the go- 
vernment; and undersold it, so that govern- 
ment lost all its trade in this part of the 
country: for which reason government is 
jealous of him, and can't abide him. — 
But, landlord, it seems you knew this 
Nicholas ? " 

VOL. I. L 
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'^ I knew bim m a maimer: but how? 
1 knew him^ and I knew him not. Scores 
of times he has sate m this bar^^bd I never 
knew it.to<:be him untS after he was gone. 
Seiftetim^ he would xxkae dreiaed like an 
old b^ar; imd idink ix^ a cieraer ; some- 
times like a hbourng man, and argoe 
with 'fidb for ttfe vaiue^of^ lkl%^^ other 
tiniies I haveltno^^hk^OOOD^ lake, a loid^ 
imd make hti» guiti^ %- abdutoUke so 

liaiigyngH'^^^etoie in the xmifiknn of ;a 
dragoon (Mtea^r Md he wotdd needs cudgdt 
me for letting Nicholas escape. He got me 
by the thidatt I Jba^ imt for my very life : 
Jailiy^"-Hshe r&n fdr the constables : the 
neighlioui^ C|Eme ' ^Socking in ^ Alderman 
(%pay^M b»idi%tii ali hicr /d^^ comitatus 
ddwti, Ibr ^he^^as tfaib on ^e look-^nit £» 
Nicholas at the town's^ irid : and, • would 
you belieifeit? by thattime^^all ^as set^cd^ 
the whole 'pa)fiy of the sniug^ers, bsgamcl 
baggage, was clean through the towib, and 
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ten miles on the Toad to Ap Gauvon. And 
all this at noon^day." ' 

" Well, laiidlord, axW what said Nicholas 
when you saw him next ? ^ 

" The itext time I saw him, gehtlenten, 
was in my own har;':iind' diessed in one of 
my o^ w^, janket,' and a^ito. Gad, I 
never was so frightened irf.the whole.pourse 
of my fife. I had jtost walked a mtle out 
of town-^ to onl: .parsonfs; anU^^ as i was 
coming back, a tnon shot iby me like an 
arrow: but, ^ quidk as he ^ was, :8ays I to 
mysel^i — That's .Nidbolas! And sure 
enough many mimiteshadliJb passed bfsfore 
up comes a^ igcetit .cJote|)idHy of tiAeit, and 
asks me.' which i way ''Nicholaik 'bad gone* .1 
thought tosinystiKf«^Theki^l be ^ Biyer^s 
m:en of t^e revenue 'seifrioeji tiiat^s stationed 
off Caeniarvonj 'So F.idid'nt trotrbl^'/mys^If 
to give 'envmuilki lof an imstoeH^ttid a^vay 

they pelted' «ffer i hkn i»^ ftiU'iAV- Well^ 
geiitlemto^^-^^^e : I got ' home, both har^ 

^and honaads (as )it happened): had turned 

l2 
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into my bar. And, if you'll believe me, the 
first man I clapt my eyes on as I came into 
my own house— «^ad, I thought it was my- 
self or my own ghost.** 
, ^ And if this had been in the Scotch 
Highlands now, landlord, you would have 
been sure of being in your coflSn before 
the year was out.** 

" Why 1 know not for that. Sir : but 
it's not lucky in any country for a man to 
see his own likeness walking about: and 
1*11 not deny but I was a little startled ; 
and I sate me down amongst the Blazer's 
men, and could not speak a word. And 
says he to me — (but he turned his face ra- 
ther away) — ^ Good man, did you call for 
whiskey ? ' And I could have sworn to 
the voice for my own amongst a thousand : 
But, when he served me the whiskey, I 
looked hard at him ; and I saw it was Ni- 
cholas. But I had*nt the heart to betray 
him : and I says to him — ^ Landlord, how 
are you? and how goes business?'— 
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* Business ? * says he, * we've business 
for evermore ; I'm run off my feet with 
business.' And sure enough he took six- 
pence of me in my own bar ; and fifteen 
shillings of the revenue men for smuggled 
brandy. And whilst they were drinking, 
out he slips — and whips away at the north 
gate by the very same road they had all 
come; and two minutes after the lieu- 
tenant and his company were off, as if the 
devil drove 'em, to the south/^ 

" This extraordinary talent for personat- 
ing every age and character," said the ma- 
nager, " he learned (or improved however) 
whilst he was in my troop. He was the 
best actor I ever had : nothing came amiss 
to him — Richard the Third, or Aguccheek; 
8hylock or Pistol — Romeo or the Apothe- 
cary — Hamlet or the Cock*: for by the 



♦ A joke borrowed firom^ , by whom it wm applied to 

u better man than himself; one of the most extraordinary 
men of genius in this age, and whose life has been more romantic 
than that of Edward Nicholat*. 
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way he once took it into his head to play 
the Cock in ^ first scene of Hamlet ; 
and he crowed in so very superior a style 
that the oldest cock in the neighbourhood 
was taken in, .and got to answering him; 
and tiie crowing spread &wi one fan»4iouse 
to another till all ;i;he eoeks in Carnarvon- 
shire were croiying." 

^ Ha ! ha ! ha ! Mr* Manner, and what 
said the audience to this ? " 

" What sdid the audience ? Why they 
encored him-r-pit, Ixs^es, and galley : and 
the ghost was obliged to oome on again, 
that he might be crowed off again. But 
tall this was when he was a boy of 17 : for 
he soon got tired of the stage." 

"[Aye, he grows tired of every thing," 
said some of the company : ** and by this 
time, ril be bound for it, he's grown tired 
of smuggling : and, if it be true that he 
has had any thing to do with Thistlewood, 
that's the reason.*' 

" No," said another, " that's not the rea- 
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son ; tired of Bmuggling, I da):e say he 
was ; for a iiiaa, like Nicholas, eould never 
have lil^ it for any tUng but its active 
life, and its danger and its difficulties. 
But/ if any tiling has broi^ht him con- 
nected with CI&to»streety it 3s love/' 

'^Lore! what love for Lord Lotidon- 
derry?^' 

** No, no, y6u guess what I mean ; there 
are few in this room but know j^retty well 
what I m^an ; love for a young lady in the 
neighbburhood.'' 

** Miss Walladmor, I suppose? " 

« Hush ! hush ! *' said the landlord,— 
*^ let lis name no names." 

" Well ! no matter for the name-: but we 
all know that love had turned his brain : he 
was desperate ; and for this last year and a 
half it^s notorious that he hajs been as mad 
as a March hare." 

^* Nicholas in love ! " said Mr* Blood- 
ingstcme, ^ well, now that sounds as comical 
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to me as if I should say, that my bull-dog 
Towser was in love with a bulL" 

' " Why, God bless my soul I haven't the 
Rotterdam merchants turned him out of 
their service for that very reason ? I know 
it to be a fact that, no farther back than 
last February, when one of them was pro- 
mising him 400 guineas if he'd do this and 
that, — * Damn your guineas ! * says he, ' if 
it were not for a fairer &ce than ever 1 saw 
on a guinea, I would never set foot in 
Wales again.' And he raved at such a rate 
about the young lady, that all the owners 
began to be shy of him : and the end of it 
was, that Captain le ■ what's his 

name ? — has been put in his room." 

^^ Captain Jackson you mean,'' said the 
landlord, ** for that's his real name ; aye, 
it's true enough that Jackson has now got 
the command." 

" Well, but mad or not mad, what be- 
came of Nicholas after the Bow-street 
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officers had laid hold of him ? Mr. Dul- 
berry, you had the paper : what became of 
him ? Clapt into a post-chaise for London, 
eh?" 

** No, sir : with all their plots, it seems 
government couldn't make sure of catching 
him on the Cato-street business : witnesses 
couldn't be bought, or juries couldn't be 
packed, I suppose : and so they've sent him 
to this part of the country ; and he's to 
take his trial at Dolgelly or Carnarvon for 
some old af&irs, God knows what, with the 
Custom-house or the Blazer." 

** God bless me ! " exclaimed almost every 
man in the room, ** so then we shall see 
Edward Nicholas once more ; and 1*11 walk 
fifty miles rather than miss the sight And 
which way does he come, Mr, Dul- 
berry ? " 

" By sea, gentlemen ; they shipped him 
on board the steam-packet Halcyon ; and 
God, in his mercy, grant that this cursed 
instrument of despotic power may blow up 
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apd deliver so good ft.patwQtfifbm their 

" Thp Hdcyqn!*' exdmmed Berteam, 
with a vehemence proportioned to his sud- 
den swpri9e<«nd the iiittetest which ^y this 
tiipe be Mt in the ^n^ttl of ' tbe* xmmsraa- 
tiw—*' /TheHidayon ! Why diea^ Mr- ftd- 
l^eary, ywr pray^ is granted :' for tbeHial- 
cyon btew up two days ago m Bt Gboxg^'s 
Channel ; flpme>vi^iGre, Ibeii^se, off thie Isle 
Qf . Angl^aea : /was iomof th^ rpassengens ; 
and» to the best of imy bdiefrifill onboaxd 
have perished— :exce|>t myself" 

In Lloyd's coffise^house, txr oliber |>laces 
of gre^jb resort in London, when a placard 
is e^hibit^d reporting any impiortant news, 
tlie re§tl^6ness of iniJblic impatience seems 
often as^ thoi\gh It would extort an answer 
to its fiirther curiosity from the inanimate 
pillar or pOgit to whiph the placard is affixed : 
it in ay be supposed how much more liable 
to such importunity is the bearer of a pla- 
card tliat happens to be fio stone pillar but 
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a living man. Bertram was pressed upon 
from all sides for his narrative of the catas- 
trophe, which he gave in substance as the 
reader has already heard it. Of Nicholas, 
whom he now understood to have been his 
ieUowrpasseoger, he knew nothing: that 
.scnxie state ptisoner, of extraordinary cha- 
racter, Was on board — he had indeed ca- 
m»Xiy Jbteard ; btit had seen nothing o( him 
to his <mn knowledge ; and if be were \m- 
iler batches and in irons, there was no room 
io doubt that he muat b<^^ heen amongst 
those who were most sure to have perished. 
All tihat he pould oertai^ly report pf the 
final sequel to his own «b)tl$ in the adven- 
ture-*«*^as that^ since his ^jres had opened 
on shore, they had Jneisrted on no counte- 
nance which b^ i?eniemb€3red to have seen 
on boaird ikt Hal<^on. It is needlesfi to 
say tliat a niuxed^xpf ession of wonder, deep 
interest in the events, and compassion £^r 
the unfortunate sufferers, accompanied 
Bertram's narrative. The narrator himself 
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was the object of a mingled sympathy of 
condolence and congratulation — blended 
however with an air of keen examination 
directed to his features (now that they were 
brought nearer to the obsetversf and nnd^a 
steadier light) which had once before dis- 
tressed him in the course of the evening, 
and for which he could find no satisfactory 
explanation. The prevailing sentiment, 
which arose at the end of the account, was 
a lively regret that the near prospect of see- 
ing Edward Nicholas again — so suddenly 
opened upon them — should have been so 
suddenly overcast. Nevertheless, such was 
the general confidence in his good fortune 
and his unrivalled resources in presence of 
mind and bodily activity — that considerable 
odds were offered by many of the company 
that Nicholas, who had outlived so many 
desperate storms, both by sea and land, in all 
climates of the world, would yet be heard of 
again. 

For any of these feelings or considera- 
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tions Mr. Dulberry had no leisure : the 
moral, which he drew from this, as from all 
other events great or small-*— sad or merry, 
was exclusively civic and full of patriotic 
spleen :— ^* So then," said he, " you see 
what sort of ships government choose for 
transporting their state prisoners ? " 

" But, good God, Mr. Dulberry, you can 
hardly suppose that the boiler of the Hal- 
cyon was in the pay of my Lord London- 
derry ? " 

. " The boiler !— No : but where was the 
engineer that should have been in his pay ? 
Didn't Mr. Bennett propose a year or two 
ago, that no steam-packet should be law- 
fully turned off the stocks before it was 
thoroughly examined by a state engineer ? 
Didn't — •' 

But here supper was announced, a sum- 
mons welcome in itself, and at this moment 
doubly so as putting a stop to the reformer. 
Even that person condescended to be 
pleased on the former consideration, though 
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reasonably incensed -on the oilier j;. and he 
advanced ta lihe taUe in a. contmiiiacl ^9m^ 
lation of inartieiilate grunts-r^a smrt of eqiii- 
vobal lan^ua^ . iii which . he designed to 
convey alike his.approbatiali 0f Iruj^er and 
displeasiuresittheintexrugtiiMi. . . . :.i: 

Bertram tod^hkf seat with Mi^ neatof .the 
party ; but sdn^t. an eadfy q^qporl^oitity of 
nHthdrawiiig himself 'from a scene of cadim4 
vial meiritoMi, in Wiidi, h& prarious A. 
tigues had by this time wholly disqiiaHfied 
falm for sharii^ !with any-eord]ia}ity,ii Wea- 
rily he followed- the..pekson\whoit€»dacted 
him to hi|s beddiambe!C':.ifant$ spite j6f> Ms 
sleepiness: and ethifistioii^ he was roifcisecL;to 
a* slight shdoU of 80fenething;^Ulde/teflm)iviftiy 
a little incidetit wh»ilii£M9dnaiBd)oa.the(wa9^ 
— ^in one of the galleries, 'through j^ivliiifi 
they passed^ a man .wa& sf^andingLi dUb' the 
fiirther end : he was apparently in: tiie act 
of admitting liimself into a. bed>(room •: /but 
something, which embarrassed him about 
the look or thekey;- detained him imtilliiey 
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advanced near ctfdugh t6 thrdwilre^ligitt bf 
a candle full u{Km ^ ii |>roild. Itlv^l^ 
profile of a fa^ tMindd into a gypisey C6!n^ 
plexion, and for so young a face-^Weftther- 
beaten, thin, and wasted ; but otherwise of 
Grecian beauty of outline ; and, as far as 
could be judged from so hasty and oblique 
a glance, remarkably expressive and digni- 
fied. The man did not look round or take 
any other notice of them, as they ad- 
vanced : and the attendant either had not, 
or affected not to have, any knowledge of 
his person : but Bertram felt a bewildering 
remembrance, as if suddenly snatched and 
recovered from a dream, of the same fea- 
tures seen under circumstances of some 
profoimder interest. He labored anxi- 
ously to recollect in what situation and 
when ; but the events of the last few days 
had so agitated and bewildered his mind, 
that he labored in vain ; and, the more he 
thought, the more he entangled himself in 
a web of perplexity. From this and all 
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other perplexities, however, he was speedily 
liberated by the sound sleep which seized 
bim the mom^t he had laid his head on 
the pillow. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

Pand» Hark, they are coming ftata the field : shall we stand 
up here, and see them as they pass towards Ilium ? Good niece 
do, sweet niece Cressida. 

Creis. At your pleasure. 

Pand. Here, here, here*8 an excellent place: here we may see 
most bravely. 1*11 tell you them all by their names as they pass 
by : but mark Troilus above the rest. 

Troilus and Cretiida : Act. 1. 

When Bertram awoke, the sun was al- 
ready high and pouring a golden light 
through the frosted window of his bed- 
room. The church-bells of Mach3rBleth 
were ringing gaily : from one or two neigh- 
bouring villages arose a fainter sound of 
bells; and the stir and motion within doors 
and without proclaimed that this was some 
festal day. On descending to breakfast, 
he found the house arranged in the neatest 
order and garnished with branches of fir. 
The door was crowded and the street wa« 
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swarming with groups of country people — 
men, women, and children ; the women 
adorned with gay ribbons, and the men 
with bouquets of leeks. The landlord and 
inmiy of his inmates paid the same honor 
to the day: and every thing announced 
that it was the great national festival of 
Wales, sacred to good St. David ; a day 
on which no man of Welch blood, though 
he should be at Seringapatam, would think 
it law^ to forget this auQiient recognizance 
of Cambrian fraternity.— Tine it is however, 
that, like all other old usages, this also 
(incept in the principality itself) is rapidly 
Ming into disuse. Else surely it could 
never have happened that precisely on this 
day a certain noble lord of Welch descent 
diould have thought fit to rise in his place 
ii^ the House, and make an eloquent ex- 
position and apology for the Jacobinical 
creed of his friends. We cannot doubt 
that, had a. bunch of leeks been suddenly 
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presented to his l(>tdship at this im)inent, 
his fisMce would have erimsoned with a bludi 
as deep at that of the red nigfat-<^p which 
^iparently is the olgect of his homage; 
fiur surely tao hostility can be deeper thati 
that betw^mi the badge of jacobinism ami 
thia antique symbol' of hoiiior, good fait^ 
and: loyal brotherhood^ and reverence fiff 
ike dust of oim fbte&thers. 

^* How now, laiidlord r^^said the r^ormer 
-^^> Is this absurd, superstitious, common 
morataoa of St^ JDavid'i day never to cease? " 

'< Have a care, Mr* Dtdberty : don't talk 
too loud. Tlierefs soahe of our country 
friends outsiile^ that,, if they should over^ 
hear you, mi^ht take a &noy for trying 
the strength of your head with ice-dodi^ 
or piit you under the pump/' 

'< Or perhiifs," said the manager, ''giv« 
ybtt a ledc to eat; and not in so courtly a 
manner isi I onoo sa\r Fluellen administer 
his leek td; Pidtol on thie London boards ( 
the part of FlUellen' on that particular 

MS 
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night by Grarrick ; to whom, by the way, 
in that part I was myself considered equal.'* 

*' All rank superstition, trash, and mum- 
mery from the days of darkness and barba- 
rism,'* continued Dulberry, ^* And hence 
it comes that sound principles make so little 
progress in Wales. As if we hadn't red- 
lietter days in the calendar more than 
enough already from national and general 
superstition, but these local superstitions 
nnist step in to add another. Grentlemen ! 
it seems to me that Parliament should put 
a stop to all bell-ringing, wearing of leeks, 
flaunting about with ribbons, and flocking 
together in the street. Suppose, gentle- 
men, we should have an Address prepared 
against leeks." 

" No addresses," Mr. Dulberry, said the 
landlord, "for this day at any rate ! Sir 
Morgan Walladmor would send the beadle 
to you with a rod of nettles, if he was to 
hear of such a thing : for he doats upon 
the leek and St. David's day. This is one 
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of his great jollification days : and he sends 
bread, meat, drink, coals, and money, to 
every poor cottage for a dozen miles round : 
nay, I may go farther and tell no lie : for 
though the baronet's an old man now, and 
hashad some sorrow to bearof hiaown, by 
his good will there shouldn't be a sad heart 
in Machynleth on St. David's day; and 
that's, five and twenty long miles from 
Castle Walladmor." 

<< Abominable despotism ! and the poor 
oppressed creatures do actually swallow his 
drink?" 

"Swallow it? Aye, Mr. Dulberry, it's 
no physio." 

** And they dance too, I suppose ?" 

" Every mother's child of them, Mr. 
Dulberry : not a soul butll dance to-day ex- 
cept babies and cripples. Lord ! Mr. Dul- 
berry, if you don't like to see poor labouring 
folks happy for one day in the year, I'll tell 
you this — you must keep out of Machynleth 
on St. David's day." 
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•* Well! thi^ tfximiy gm }m^^ ^97 

jLKmdondffrry hm compiled jM^db^iter 4^4 
an j&[^glaiid to wem JimrmBg ; j^ut iS^ 
vnstio t^imil kf di^tem^nifd 1^ is^^lie fjei^ 
merry 'when; aa ey^bady »iubI li^€^^:^y 
imnt tocryj' ... 

<' Cmie, o0mBk^>^r the ttiK«iiat^s a good 
wnH wA no ^aixk ; thmigb he maybi^ 
hk fiuides and his £aviH»i like tbe Mrt of 

Hi.;: but we iti09k; of w lUce bm pi^tty 
mtll, tenaQt^did'alli wd» as tohieBieee 
—Miss Genevieve, I beheve tliere's not 
many betwew. this and the Castle but would 
go through fire and water for her/* 

" Sir Moi^n WaUadflJo^" said Alder- 
joan Graves^,^ ^ is a wise man ; and^ in 
ihese times of change «.d lighl^minded- 
ness,. be sticks up for ancient customs. 
It's a pity but there were mote such." 

'♦ Aye and he's a clever man," added the 
landlordt ^^ and knows how to tack with the 
wind : for, let who would be in or out of 
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the ministry, he ha^ still heen the king -tf 
lieutenant for these two counties of Gamar«-. 

von and Merioneth ever since I can think 

jt ■ 
on. 

"There you're wrong, landlord,"-^j:e-^ 
plied the Alderman : " 8ir Morgan never 
shifts or taeks for any body : he's a staunch 
Whig like all his ancestors frrati 1688; 
and» though he doesn^ go up to Parlia* 
ment now so often as he did in his youi^r 
days, yet there has never been a Tory ad^. 
ministration but Sir Morgan Walladmor 
has opposed it so for as he thoi^ht honorC 
able ; that is to say, he has opposed it' &a 
the fine old Whig prindples of the Ausselt 
^--the Oavendishes^-t^and the Spencers;** 

'* And why doesn't he go up to^Parlia^ 
ment, Td be 0ad to know?" said Dul^ 
berry : " What the d — 1 does he iBtay here 
for, like a ruminating beast chewing the Cud 
of his youthful piatriotism? Because he 
has got some pleasant sinecure for himself^ 
I suppose— ^nd some comfortable places tor 
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Ub sons, his giandsoiis, his nephews, and 
Us cousins.'' 

. ^ I'll tell yon, Mr. Dulbeny, why he 
doesn't go up to Parliament,'' said Alderman 
Gfayesand ; ^ not, as you say, out of con- 
sideration for his sons, grandsons, nephews, 
and cousins; iox he happens to have 
neither son, grandson, nephew, nor cousin : 
— ^not, as you say, to preserve his own d* 
neeures ; for he has never had a shilling 
for his services; nor any reward at aU from 
liie state, except indeed what a man like Sir 
Morgan thinks the greatest of all rewards 
—-the thanks of Parliament, and the ap- 
probation of his Sovereign: not, as you 
say, to take his ease and pleasure, for he has 
troubles enough of his own to keep him 
waking at Walladmor House as much as 
if he were in St. James's*square : — these are 
not his reasons, Mr. Dulberry. But now 
I'll tell you what is :— There are just now 
in London and elsewhere a set (^presump- 
tuous— ^-'illiterate — ^mechanical rogues who 
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take upon themselves to be the defenders 
of Old England and her liberties; and 
they have made the very name of liberty 
ridiculous : and all the old autlientic chapiF* 
pions of constitutional rights in Parliament 
or elsewhere shrink back in shame from 
the opprobrium of seeming to make comr 
mon cause with a crew so base and mecha- 
nical. And» if there were any person of 
that stamp here» and he were to take liber- 
ties with better men than himself,— I would 
take him by the shoulder just as I do you, 
Mr. Dulberry ; and I would pin him doim 
into his chair ; and I would say to him— ?- 
' Thou ridiculous reformer, if I hear a 
word of insolence from thy lips against 
our worthy lord lieutenant^ I will moat 
unceremoniously toss thee neck and heeb 
out of the window.* For a day of peace 
and festivity that would be an unsuitable 
spectacle ; and therefore glad I am that I 
see no 4such ridiculous person before me^ 
but on the contrary my wortjiy old friend 
and acquaintance Samuel Dulberry." 
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- ^he refininer mtiide no nuunial reply to 
A3» sigmiBcant threat; but ooiitented him- 
li^^th ttdrnu^ luHsr back eonteiiiptiioqudiy 
oA JEhe Aldenaoatil^t the aame time ntter*- 
&fg these wovds i 

- ''Well, Mir. JGrmvcfutfl^'Mrve your master 
after your ov^ £l»hion:'What is it tofloe? 
Oairy his h^-dkigs^ fooocUe his catfli; &wn 
u|K>!i his spaniels ^ what -care I ? But ■*■■■ " * 
' • What dreadlbl form of oomminaiion 
ifoag pendant uj^tMs * jBje^/ was ^ne ver 
lAiiOfm : for precisiidy lit this mfymenty and 
ftkimt auspiciously for the general harmony 
of the compaliy, tihe i-eformer's doquence 
was cut s3iort by a joyous uproar of voices 
*• They're coming ! they're coming ! " And 
immediately d sea-like sound of glad 
tumultuous orowds, in advance of the pro- 
cession, swelled upon the ear fifom the open 
door: every window was flung up in a 
moment : mothers were hurrying with their 
infimts ; fathers were raising their lads and 
lasses on their shoulders : the thunders ot 
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the lord liemtenant's band began to ped 
from a difitance : in half a xninute^ the huA 
of the procession appeaaredr' in vi^ \vfae9ii1iK 
round the cohier : heodg-aftei;! he«ds» hontfs 
after horses, in never-ending^ sucicesridn, 
kept poaring" round into the; street: ;$Iie 
whole rtarket-piac^ filled 4is .i^th.tfae iaffinc 
of a spring tide ;^ find all eyes wf&B .tmnifl 
upon the ceremonial part of the j^fecesskn, 
which now began to un&M its poinpr. : > 'i 
First came the Snowdon archers^ tWaiad 
two, in their ancient uniform^ of green wU, 
white, in number one hundred and twenty. 
Immediately behind them rode a young mail 
in black and crimson, usually cialled Ooldai- 
Spear from the circumstance of his carryilig 
the gilt ipear of Harlech Castle, with whilifli, 
by the custom, he is to ride into Mach.yt^- 
leth church at a certain part of the service 
on St. David's day, and into Dolgelly church 
on the day of Pentecost, and there to strike 

« See Ap Howd De L«ge PrincipaL per Forestam et Ohanm 
i5nowd. bactenus recepti ; Hist, of the Gwedir Fam. &c. 
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three times against * Traitors' grave'* with a 
certain form of adjuration in three lan- 
guages. After him came the rangers of 
Penmor£i, all mounted^ and riding four 
idbreast They were in number about 
eighty-four ; and wore, as usual, a uniform 
of watchet (i. e. azure) and white — ^witli 
horse-doths and housings of the same 
Golors : — ^and the ancient custom had been 
that all the horses should be white : this 
rule had been relaxed in later times from 
the poverty of the Penmorfa people in con- 
sequence of repeated irruptions of the sea, 
but was now restored, with brilliant effect 
on the coloring of the procession, by the 
liberality of Sir Morgan Walladmor. Next 
after these rode the sheriff of Merioneth- 
slure and his billmen, all in ancient 
costume : and then came the most interest- 
ing part of the cavalcade. On St. David's 
day it had always been the custom that the 
Bishop of Bangor should send some repre- 

* For the legend of the Two Traitors, vid. Ap Howel, ubi 
supra. 
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sentative to do suit and service for a manor 
which he held of the house of Walladmor : 
and the usage was — that, if there were an 
heir male to that ancient house, the Bishop 
sent four young men who carried falcons 
perched on their wrists ; but, if the pre- 
sumptive claimant of the Walladmor honors 
and estates were a female, in that case he 
sent four young girls who carried doves. 
Both the doves and the falcons had an 
allusion to the arms of the WalladmorS' • 
and for some reason, in the present year, 
Sir Morgan had chosen himself to add the 
four falcons and their bearers to the Bishop's 
doves. These were arranged in the follow- 
ing manner. Four beautiful girls dreift 
altogether in white, without bonnets, and 
having no head-dress but white caps, were 
ranged in line with the four falcon-bearers, 
who were young boys dressed in complete 
suits of bishop's purple and purple mantles : 
all the eight rode on white horses: and imme- 
diately behind them came akind of triumphal 
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QITi low but very Ifpacious, tmd carrying 
^ J^rgdiix^s fiv(e dotii^tic harpers wd the 
9k^^ harps which they had won in the 
QQiitesIs first introduced under Queen ^li- 
Unbeth's r^pnn in 1567 1 behind the car 
agun rode five horsemen on glgantie horses 
(jfnying the five b^uers of thie five several 
SIBrtles belonging to Sir Morgan in Wales. 
The banners w^e so managed as to droop 
fyyer the heads of the yonng w(mlen and 
bogFB^^: aiid thus the doves^ the falcons, their 
beautiful bearers, the white horses^ the 
V6i|i€^able harpers and their silver harps, 
were all gathered as it were into one central 
group by means of the banners of purple 
and gold which spread their fine floating 
draperies above them all. 
, This was the centre of the procession : 
but immediately in advance of this part 
(t, e. between it and the sheriff's party) rode 
the two presiding persons of the ceremony ; 
and who in that character, as well as for the 
interest connected with their own appear- 
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ance, commanded universal attention.**^ 
Immediately before the falcon-beareri^ and 
mounted upon a grey charger, rode a tall 
meagre man in a dress well fitted to nim 
laughter in the spectator and with a ooifii'* 
tenance well fitted to repress it. This 
was Sir Moigan Walladmor. His dress was 
an embroidered suit something in the &shioD 
of the Fsench court during the regency of 
the Duke of Orleans in the minority of 
Louis the Fifteenth ; and having been worn 
by the baronet in his youth upon soiae 
memorable' occasion/ where it had ^either 
aided his then handsome person in making 
a conquest or in some other way had coii» 
nected itself wit^ remembarances that Wcce 
afiecting to him, he never would weut 
this dress on any day but St David' s ' ■ ■ ■ 
nor on that day would ever wear any other* 
The dress was sacred to the festival ; whidi» 
like ail joyous ceremonials and oommemou 
rations, to those who are advanced in yeats 
bring with them some sorrow blended .with 
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their joy. In such 8om>w however, where it 
is a simple tribute of natural r^ets to the 
images of vanished things, and the fleeting 
records of poor transitory man, there is 
often an overbalance of pleasure. But the 
merest stranger, who read the features of 
Sir Morgan Walladmor with a discerning 
eye, might see a history written there of a 
sorrow that went deeper than M/i<— -a 
sorrow not tempered by any pleasure. On 
ordinary occasions this was the predominant 
expression of his countenance — mixed how- 
ever at all times with something of a 
hiunorous aspect, a half fantastic sense of 
the ludicrous, and perhaps a few reliques of 
that sternness which at one time was said to 
have had some place in the composition of 
his character. But this had long given 
way to the influences of time : and the 
soffcning hand of affliction : all harshness, 
that might once have thrown a shade over 
the milder graces of his character, was now 
removed : and on this day, above all days in 
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the year, his heart had no leisure for any 
feelings but those of kindness — dilated as 
it was by the old ancestral glories that were 
revived and shadowed forth in the pomps 
before him. Every part of the ceremonial to 
his eye was rich with meaning and sym^ 
bolic language : and in the eye of the rudest 
of his countrymen he saw this language 
repeated and reflected— the language of 
exulting national pride, with a personal 
application to himself as its chief local 
representative. Apart from these patriotic 
feelings. Sir Morgan was capable of enjoy- 
ing that purest of all happiness which is 
reflected from the spectacle of happiness in 
others : he was besides now riding for the 
sixtieth time in this annual procession, 
having begun to ride when he was no more 
than five years old : and finally Sir Morgan 
was a gentleman in the most emphatic 
sense of that emphatic word. Hence it 
arose that his manners on this occasion were 
more than merely courteous or condescend- 
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ing; $31 tbougfatof ^mdtseeiuMii was lost 
and fotgotten in 1^ expreaA&a of potenal 
beirignity wi<li wfak^ he looked on those 
wouiri him : Ihe mesnest and the- highest^ 
the youngest and oldest, came in alike for 
the salutation of hk eye: to the poorest 
eotti^ers, as hepast, he bowed and smiled 
with an air of cordial mneeiity that allowed 
no thMght of artifice : and young and old, 
man and woman, all smiled with delighted 
feces and happy confidence as tiiey bowed 
and curtsied in return. 

As he passed under the inn, 8ir Morgan 
threw up his eyes to the upper windows ; 
and, obserring them thickly crowded with 
strangers, he moved ?rith a courtly pdiite- 
ness— ^t the same time smiling archly but 
goodnaturedly as his eye eau^t that of Mr. 
Dulberry, whose charact^ as . a reformer 
had reached him ; and who at this moment 
was the only one amongst the gentlemen 
present that stood bolt upright, and ]^ro- 
claimed his radical patriotism by refusing to 
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«cknowled^ the lord lieuteimnt*i «alutatio0i. 
Impmisave as Sir Morgw^s aspect and cos* 
tume were, the attention of tsv^ry body homy 
ever was at this moment drawn off to hii 
youthful oompaiuon« who just oowturnedher 
eyes with a hurried glance on the ion*— biU; 
immediately withdrew tfaemi as she obseryed 
the crowd of gentlemen at the windows. 
All the strangers were aware that this waa 
the baronet's niece ; who was now aa oi^ject 
of sufficient interest from the disclosures of 
the preceding night, even though she had 
been less attractive in her person. 

Sorrow in Miss Walladmor wore its most 
touching fihape: as yet it had made no 
ravages in her beauty ; and, if it had leAA 
a hand of gentle violence upon her health, it 
had as yet cropped only the luxuriance of 
her youthful charms. It was clear to every 
eye that Miss Walladmor was not one of 
those persons who surrender themselves un- 
resisting victims to dejection, and sink with- 
out a struggle into premature valetudina- 

N 2 
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lumfl. Scnnewliat indeed her eaily acqiiaiiit^ 
aaoe with grief had dimmed the hisfare of 
her fine hlue eyes ; and had given a peniiye 
timidity to her manner. Bnt, if her eye 
were less hright, it was still fnll df spirit 
and intelligence : and, if the roses were 
stolen from her cheeky her paleness was 
rather the paleness of thought than of ccm- 
stitutional langucn-; or to express it in the 
exquirite lines of a modem poet, if she 
wore * a pale &ce ' it was however a pale 
ftce 



that seem*d imdoiibtedfy 



As if a blooming face it oo^ to be : ' 

and her whole person and deportment ex- 
pressed that naturally she was of redundant 
health and gaiety, but suffering undar the 
shocks of a trial to which she had been 
summoned too early for her youthful forti- 
tude. 

Having mounted on horseback only at 
the entrance of Machjmleth^ Miss Wallad- 
jnor did not wear a riding-habit ; but had 
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gratified her uncle by assuming the plain 
Ite momi-g dK». white ritw. Mid 
cap, which ancient custom had consecrated 
to the occasion ; adding only, in considera- 
tion of the firosty day, an ermine tippet 
The horse she rode was a white palfrey of 
the beautiful breed so much valued by 
Charles L ; and in fact traced its pedigre 
from the famous White Rose which had 
been presented by the sister of that prince 
[the Electress Palatine] to an ancestor of 
Sir Morgan's, who had attended her to 
Heidelberg. At the moment of passing 
the inn, — one of the doves, which Mis8 
Walladmor had been in the habit of feed- 
ing, quitted the hand of the young bearer 
behind, and perched upon the shoulder of 
her mistress ; making up a picture of inno- 
cent beauty somewhat fanciful and alle- 
goric, but not on that accoimt the less fitted 
to harmonize with the antique pageantries 
of this heraldic solemnity. 
Such were the two central and presiding 



§garei^i every cyertrained after them, and 
aU that follo\fed was mmotked : the tad* 
M of TalyDyn ^idth the stirooat, and die 
sihr^ qpora of UeireDyn ; the high ocm- 
itable of Aber^^laMly?) ^th his gor* 
glioma display ctf antique firerieft ; the tawny 
Mats of the Ksbop of St AsajAi, who came 
to fide the bomidaries of the old eptseofial 
demesne of AberkilTi^ in company widi 
&e retmners of Sir Morgan ; l^e Mayor 
and Oxrporation of Machynleth, in their 
edmson robes ;— all alike passed unheeded: 
dnd the spectators were first roused from the 
fsseination of the departing spectacle by the 
clangor of the band, which with the Bar- 
mouth sea-feticibles — two troops of dragoons 
and the corUge of the Sheriff of Carnarvon- 
shire brought up the rear of the cavalcade. 
As fast as the procession cleared the 
ground, with the fluent motion of water, 
the crowd closed up in its wake— aD eager 
to press after it into the church. Bertram, 
who had shared deeply in the general admi- 
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ration and pity osupressed for Mias Wallad*- 
inor» sympathised no less Ivith the national 
feeling belonging to the day. Wh^ oan 
blame him? The spectacle of a ^hole 
multitude swayed by one feeling, howwer 
little the object of that feeling may be 
approved by the judgment of the spectator^ 
appeals irresistibly to his sympathies, if he 
be not more than usually cold-hearted : and 
I remember well that, though myself a 
faithful son of the Scotish church, I was 
once seduced by such an occasion into an 
involuntary act of idolatrous compliapce 
with popery. It was at Orleans : the day 
was splendid : the bells proclaimed a festi- 
val : a vast procession of a mixed composi- 
tion, religious and military, was stream-* 
ing towards the cathedral ; and by a moral 
compulsion, rather than by any physical 
pressure of the crowd, I was swept along 
into the general vortex. Suddenly an angle 
of the road brought me into such a posi- 
tion with respect to all who were in ad- 
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▼anceof my station, that I could see th^ 
whole vast line bent into the form of a cre- 
scent, and with its head entering at the 
great-doors of the cathedral: I gazed on the 
tossing of the plumes and the never ending 
idanoe of heads succeeding to heads as they 
]^nged into what seemed the dark abysses 
of the church : one after one I beheld the 
legions and their eagles, the banners and 
the lilies of France swallowed up by the 
cathedral: then, as I came nearer and 
nearer, I could hear the great blair of the 
organ— throwing off its clouds of ascending 
music, like incense fuming from an altar : 
nearer still I could look through the high 
portals into the nave of the church, and 
could distinguish the opposite windows 
storied with gorgeous emblazonries of saints 
and martyrs, angels and archangels, whilst 
above them were seen the Madonna, and 
*^ the Lamb of God " with the cross ; and 
through the upper panes streamed in 
the golden rays of the sun, and the blue 
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light of the unfathomable heavens : then, 
as I myself was entering, suddenly the 
shattering trumpet-stop was opened: and 
I heard the full choir singing the great 
anthem of Pergolesi — " And the Dead shall 
arise : '* at which instant I also wept with 
the multitude, and acknowledged a com* 
mon faith and a common hope : and for u 
moment I will confess that I apostatized 
to the church of Rome for the sake of 
her pomps and vanities : a sin which I 
trust is forgiven me, as I can assure the 
church of Scotland that it is the single 
occasion throughout my life on which I 
have had any wanderings of thought from 
her pure and orthodox creed. 

Under a similar impulse, caught from the 
contagion of public enthusiasm, Bertram 
pressed after the procession into the church. 
He was carried by the crowd into a situa- 
tion from which he could overlook the 
entire nave which was in the simplest 
style of Gothic architecture and naked of 
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all the omaments which belong to the 
Aofid Grothic of a later age. The. mas&y 
pillars were left unviolated by the petty 
hand of household neatness : they stood 
sievere in monumental granite, unwhite- 
washed, unstuccoed, without tricks or frip- 
pery. All the gingerbread work of plinths 
to the base, or fretted cornices to the 
Capitals, had been banished by the aus<- 
terity of the presiding taste. And it struek 
Bertram also;, as a picturesque circum- 
stance in the whole effect and at the same 
time a circumstance of rude grandeur 
which well accorded with the sphit of the 
architecture* that there was no ceiling : 
the whole was open to the slates ; and the 
yast beams and joists of oak, which had 
been laid for upwards of four hundred years, 
were clearly distinguishable* Below these 
were suspended antique banners which float- 
ed at times in the currents of air : and all 
the pillars were himg with shields, helmets, 
ddrts of mail, and other ancient records of 
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warlike achievements — arranged in tht 
manner of trophies. All these were covered 
with venerable dust, the deposition of cen* 
turies, which no loyal-hearted Welchman 
wonld on any account have disturbed* 

The service, as is usual at Machynleth 
— at Bangor Cathedral and other great 
churches in North Wales^ was partly per- 
formed in Welch and partly in English. 
The singing, which was fine and supported 
by an organ of prodigious power, Ivaa 
chiefly of a triumphant and (as it appeared 
to Bertram) almost martial character. Juat 
before the sermon however an andcnt 
caremony showed that, if the religion of the 
day clothed itself in the attire of earthly 
pride and exultation, the martial patnot- 
ism of Wales could sometimes soar into a 
religious expression. The people divided 
to the right and the left, leaving a lane 
from the great door : a trumpet sounded ; 
and in rode Oolden-spear, lance in rest^ 
the whole length of the nave — ^passed into 
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the choir— and halted before a monument 
0f black marble; He paused for a few 
moments : then cried with a loud voice in 
Weldi, English, and Latin, ** Bastard of 
Walladmor ! " to which summons the choir 
sang a- penitential antiphony. Then he 
raised his spear and struck the outside of 
the tomb : to which again the organ mut- 
tered and the dioir sang a response. Then 
a second time he raised the golden spear, 
and plunged it- through an iron grating 
which occupied the place of heart in the stony 
figure of a knight recimibent on the tomb : 
the spear sank within a foot of the head : and 
again the organ muttered some sad tones ; 
after which he pronounced these words : 

^^ Grod, who in six days and seven nights 
created heaven — and earth — the sea and all 
tibat in them is, send up thy guilty soul 
into this grave, so long as the sea and the 
earth endure, on St, David's day ;— < 
annually to hear the message which I 
brmg from Walladmor and Harlech :— The 
death, which thou gavest to the Pagan dogs^ 
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was given in vain : the treason, which 
should have trampled on the cross, was con- 
founded by God's weak instruments a falcon 
and a dove: the crescent was dimmed at 
Walladmor, and the golden spear prevailed 
at Harlech: and the banner of Walladmor 
is ' flying to this day : So let it fly until 
Arthur ^hall come again in power and great 
beauty : on which day thy treason be for- 
given thee ! " 

Thus having deUvered his message to 
the grave, — the herald drew forth his spear, 
ported it, bowed to the altar, and turning 
his horse rode back : and, as Golden-spear 
issued from the choir, the organ and the 
choristers commenced one of the chorusses 
in Judas Maccabaeus. 

Then followed the sermon which was in 
Welch^ -but, as Bertram could distinguish, 
full of allusions to the great names of 
Wales ; and in fact as martial as any part 
of the service, and to all appearance as grati- 
fying to the patriotic fervour of the audi- 
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TbatSaiAfed, the li^ timiideiB of 
Ae organ witbm and the martial hand 
fiHliairt^ gare iiotke tlttt tlie prooeBfloii was 
flu ito retonu 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Charmi. Sir, I may move the court to serve your wUl ; 

But therein shall but wsong you and myselt 
Rom. Why think you so, sir ? 
Charffii. 'Cause I am familiar 

With what will be their answer : They will say 

*Ti8 against law ; and argue me of ignorance 

For offering them the motion. 
Rom. You know not, sir, 

How in this case they may dispense with law ; 

And therefore fVame not yon their answer for them, 

But do your parts. 

MasHnger and Field : — Fatal Dowry* 

With the hope of again seeing MtM 
Walladmor and her uncle, Bertram was 
attempting to make his way up to the cen- 
tre of the procession. So many others how- 
ever had precisely the same object in view, 
that he was likely to have found it a matter 
of some difficulty to pierce the dense array 
of foot and horse passengers. Suddenly at 
this moment he found himself tapped on 
the shoulder bv somebodv who stood be- 
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hind ; and, turning round, he perceived 
Mr. Dulberry. 

" Ciome mth me,'' said Dulberry ; ** and 
I will show you a short cut by the back way : 
jump a hedge (x two, and trespass over a 
few silly old women's potato gardens, and 
we shall be at the inn before the procession 
arrives." 

" It will pass the inn then on its return? " 

^^ I suppose so : but what need you or I 
care for such absurd mummmes ? Good 
God ! to think of the money that might 
have been earned by all these horses if they 
had been spending the day creditably and 
honestly in ploughing and tilling the 
land; whereas now ' ■" 

. ** Ploughing, Mr. Dulberry ! but surely 
it's not the season just'now, with the ground 
frozen as deep as it is, for rural labours of 
that sort." 

" Well, no matter : there's work enough 
for horses amongst dyers, tanners, and such 
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people. By the way, did you ever hear of 
my machine for teazing wool ? Wonderful 
invention ! horse labor entirely superaeded : 
a little steam, and a man or two, — give me 
these, and I'll teaze the whole world. Won^. 
derful the progress of the human intellect 
since the time of Archimedes !---But no 
doubt you are acquainted with my teazing 
machine ? '* 

^^ In fact I have that honor : or rather-— 
what am I saying ? I beg your pardon ; that 
particular teazing machine of yours, which 
you now allude to, I have not the honor of 
knowing at all." 

*^ Ah ? but then you should : the sooner 
the better : for no man can be said to have 
finished his education who is not well 
acquainted with my teazing machine. In 
fact it has had a great influence on the 
literature of this country. For the ode to 
my teazing machine, which is generally 
regarded as the most finished production of 
the English lyric muse——" 

VOL. I. o 
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Here Mr. Dulberry was interrupted by a 
hedge whkh it was neoessary to leap ; and 
JBartiami remarked, that in spite of the con- 
tempt whidfai he professed for unprofitable 
4s^w aad/.^ mummery," the reformer bestir- 
i>ed Mmsdf aa aetivoly and took a hedge as 
wmibly aa the youngest lad couH have done 
iiader the fear of misdng any part of the 
spectacle. On reaching the inn however 
they learned that their labor was thrown 
fiw9y; Qnepwtof the processi<m had gone 
off by diffc^rent routea to ride the boundaries 
of lordi^ips and paform other annual cere- 
monies : part had dispersed : and another 
part had accompanied Sir Morgan to the 
town ball oi Machynleth — where a Welsh 
oeiirt-of-^ace was hel4 according to imme- 
idorial precedent, ior receiving petitions, 
granting extraordinary favoca or dispensa- 
^ns, and redressing any coniqplaints against 
the agents of Sir Morgati (as lord of Wallad- 
mor and many other manors) ui thdr vari- 
ous feudal duties. At this court it was Sir 
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Morgan's eustom to preside in person. As 
to Miss Walladmor, she, it appeared, had got 
into her carriage at the church door ; was 
gone off to make some calls in the neigh- 
bourhood; and was not expected to pass 
through Machynleth on her road back to 
VValladmor Castle before dark. 

After taking some refreshment, Dulberry 
proposed to Bertram that they should ad- 
journ to the Town Hall. On entering the 
court-room, they were both surprized to 
observe the phlegmatic Dutchman address- 
ing Sir Morgan in the character of peti- 
tioner. They caught enough of hie closing 
words to understand that the gite of his 
petition was to obtain the baronet'^ sanc« 
tion for the regular and Christian interment 
of some for^gner who had died at sea. 

" By all means, Mn Van der Vel*en,"— 
replied Sir Morgan, ^ by all . means : there 
needs no petition: Wales, I thank God, 
has never failed in any point of hospitality 
to poor strangers who were thrown upoa 

o 2 
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her kindness : much less could she hetray 
her religious duti^ to the dead. But what 
is the name of the deceased ? ** ^ Sare 
Morgan/'replied the Dutchman, " de pauvre 
man fos not Welsherman : to him Got fos 
not gif so moch honneur : he no more dan 
pauvre Jack Frenshman. Bot vat den? 
He goot Christen man, sweet — lovely — 
charmant man ; des plus aimables ; oh ! 
fos beauti&l man of war ! " 

^' But what was his name, I ask, Mr. 
Van der Velsen ? " 

" De name ? de name ? oh ! de name is 
le Harnois ; Monsieur le Hamois ; he fos 
Captain au service de Sa Majeste Tres 
Chretienne.** 

Bertram started with surprize : but he 
controlled his astonishment, and attended 
to what followed from Sir Morgan. 

" Well, Mr. Van der Velsen, Frenchman 
or not, I know of no possible objection to 
his being decently buried. In the church- 
yard of Aberkilvie, which lies by the sea- 
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side about eighteen miles from this place, 
there are bodies of all nations- Dutch, 
English, Danes, Spaniards, and no doubt 
Frenchmen— flung upon our shores by ship- 
wreck or other accidents of mortality. By 
all means let the French Captain be honour* 
ably interred at Aberkilvie.*' 

" Tank, Sare Morgan, moch tank : bot— 
hot, Sare, dare is anoder leetle ting." 

« And what is that. Sir ? *• 

Here another friend of the deceased step, 
ped forward and briefly stated that Captain 
le Hamois was a Roman Catholic; and 
that his son therefore naturally wished to 
bury him in a Catholic burying-ground. 

" But where is there such a burying- 
ground ? *' asked Sir Morgan : " I know of 
none but the chapel of Utragan, where no- 
body has been buried since the wars of the 
Two Roses : and now, I am sorry to say, it is 
used as a potato ground." 

'^ If the lord lieutenant would permit us to 
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cany the deceased so &r inland, there is the 
consecrated ground of Griffith ap Gauvon." 
'■ " True : there is Ap Grauvon certainly : 
i had forgot. Well, be it so : let Captain 
le Hamois be buried in one of the chapels 
at Ap Gauvon.** 

" Tank, Sare, moch tank," said the 
Dutchinan: " but dare is *noder leetle ting:'* 
and then he explained in substance, that 
as the Captain h^ died at sea, all his friends 
were apprehensive that the officers of the 
Customs and Excise would insist on search- 
ing the hearse and coffin; an indignity 
which would grievously wound the feelings 
of his son and all his family ; and which 
could ttot be viewed in France in any other 
light than as an insult unworthy of a great 
and liberal nation to the memory of a brave 
officer who had the honor to serve His Most 
Christian Majesty. 

" I am sorry for it," said Sir Morgan : 
•* but in this point it is quite impossible for 
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me to be of any service. The coast here* 
abouts has been so much resorted to of late 
years by smuggling vessels, that the officers 
of the revenue are reasonably very strict : 
and the law is imperative." 

''Bat this officer/' said the English 
spokesman, *' this Captain le Hamois — ^if 
you will condescend to listen to me. Sir 
Morgan Walladmor,-^was a man of honor 
and of known integrity. I might go fur«- 
ther : he was a religious man, and distin- 
guished for his Catholic devotion : was he 
not, Herr Van der Velsen ? '* 

'' Oh var moch religious : as for a man 
of war, he fos beautiful christen : he cry 
moch for sin, often dat I see him : all de 
leetle prayer, and all de leetle hymn, he 
sing dem all one— two — tree— quatre— • 
noine— time per day* De word dat de ha^ 
all time in his mout, to me and to oder 
men, fos deese : * Let all ting be charmant, 
luily, Bourbonish, and religious.' Oh ! for 
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de salt-water christen, he was beautiful : — 
beautiful man of war." . 

" I doubt, it not, gentlemen," — said Sir 
Morgan ; ^^ and am happy to hear sueh an 
account of the Captain's piety, which will 
now be of more service to him than aU the 
honors we could render to his poor earthly 
remains. Not that I would countenance 
a^iy person in offering them an indignity^ 
if I could see how it were to be avoided." 

" We are all sure that you would not," 
said the Englishman : *^ the name of Wal- 
ladmor is a pledge for every thing that is 
high-minded and liberal. And in this case 
young le Hamois, the captain's son, was 
the more induced to hope for the indul- 
gence desired, because the deceased was a 
man of family and connected with the 
highest blood in Europe. In particidar, he 
bad the honor to be distantly related to the 
house of Walladmor." 

" Ah ? ** said Sir Morgan, " in what 
way ? " 
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<' Through the Montmorencies. It is 
notorious to all Europe that there is an old 
connexion between the Walladmors and the 
Montmorencies : and the family of le Har- 
nois is nearly connected by the female side 
with the Montmorendes." 

** Undoubtedly/' said Sir Morgan, •* my 
family have mcfre than once intermarried 
with the Montmorencies. Undoubtedly: 
what you say is very true, gentlemen. And 
as this is the case, I will not deny that I 
am disposed to view your petition favoura^ 
bly. Some indulgence— -some considera- 
tion—is certainly due to the blood of the 
Montmorencies^— -Let me think a mo« 
ment.** Then, after a pause, he added — 
** Well, gentlemen, I will grant you the 
dispensation you ask. You shall have my 
order to the officers of the Customs and 
Excise for the undisturbed passage of the 
funeral train to Griffith ap Gauvon. I will 
take the whole responsibility on myself; 
and this evening I will write to the Lords 
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<tf the Treasury and die Home Seoretary, 
to prevent any misstatem^t of die matter. 
Davies, make out the order; and I will 
sign it.^ 

Both the appellants made their acknow- 
ledgments to Sir Morgan in the warmest 
t^rms ; and^ having received the order, to- 
gether with an assurance from Sir Mcnrgan 
that he should send down a carriage from 
Walladmor House to meet the funeral on 
the sea-shore, and pay the last lM)nors to 
the poor gentleman's remains,«~diey bowed 
profoundly, and quitted the court. 

Bertram meantime, who had so recently 
parted with Captain le Hamois in apparent 
good health, had been at first thoroughly 
confounded by this unexpected intelligence 
of his death, until the portrait of the de- 
ceased gentleman's piety— drawn by his 
friends in such very flattering colors — 
began to suggest a belief that certainly there 
must be two Captains le Harnois, and pro- 
bably therefore two descendants of the 
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Montmorencies, cruizing off the coast of 
Wales. This belief again was.put to flight 
by * de word which he haf alway in his 
mout ' as reported by Herr Van der Velsen. 
Not knowing what to think, he followed 
the two negociators ; and, addressing him- 
self to the Dutchman, begged to know if 
the deceased Captain, on whose behalf the 
petition had just been presented to the 
lord lieutenant, were that Captain le Har- 
nois who commanded the Fleurs-de-lys ? 

" Oh Sare, ja : de var same, de pious 
good christen Capitaine le Hamois." 

^^ God bless me ! is it possible ? I parted 
with him last night at five o'clock ; and I 
protest I never saw a man look better in 
my life. Dead ! Why it seems a thing in- 
credible. At five o'clock yesterday, but 
twenty-three hours ago, I declare to you,f 
Mr. Van der Velsen, that I saw him with a 
keg of spirits by his side : and Til venture 
to say that he drank a glass of it every 
three minutes." 
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" Aye, alway he trank his physic at five 
o'clock: hot, Sare — ^mine dear Sare, all 
would uot save him : no ting would save 
him : his time fos come.** 

" And what was his complaint, pray ? ** 

** CJonsomption.** 

" Consumption ! What Captain le Har- 
nois' complaint consumption ? " 

" Oh ! que oui, Sare : he complain moch 
of cons(?mption." 

'^ Why he had good reason to complain 
of it, if it killed him with so little warning. 
But what sort of consumption ? Consump- 
tion of the brandy cask ? " 

" Oh no, mine dear friend : consomp- 
tion — what you call it ? — trotting consomp- 
tion." 

'* Galloping consumption he means," said 
the English coadjutor of Mr. Van der 
Velsen. 

" In good truth then it must have gal- 
loped," said Bertram ; " for last night " 

" Well, Sir, no matter how or when, you 
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hear that the Captain is dead : we are not 
his doctors, but his executors : and, if you 
owe him any money, you will pay it to me 
or to this gentleman. Or," — he added on 
observing that Bertram laughed at such a 
conceit as that of the worthy Captain's 
haying suffered any man to leave the 
Fleurs-de-lys in his debt, — " Or, if you owe 
nothing to his estate, perhaps out of love 
you will join us to-morrow on the road to 
Ap Gauvon : " and at the same time he put 
into Bertram's hand a written paper of the 
following tenor, but without date or sub- 
scription : 

'^ In full confidence that you are a good 
Christian, and that you patronize freedom 
of trade, we hereby invite you to attend the 
funeral of the late Captain le Hamois ; a 
worthy Christian, and one who admired—^ 
patronized— and personally promoted unli- 
mited freedom of trade by every means in 
his power. The place of rendezvous is 
Huntingcross, near the sea-side by Aber* 
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lulvie; the tim^ nine in the morning. If 
wy other engagement should interfere with 
your attending at this hour and place, you 
^rfflbeBOgood M to join us <m the road to 
OriflSith ap Gwvon. Finall|r» dear christian 
jbrother, out of affection to the memory of 
the deceased— -—have the kindness to hring 
tr cudgel with you not less than two inches 
thiek^ and three and a half feet long.*" 
, Bertram. mused a little on this last item 
in the invitation : but» recollecting Uiat it 
might poasiUy be part of the etiquette in 
Welsh Mineral solemnities, and bcong at 
any rate certain that the funeral had the 
highest possible sanction,— -he said at 
length 

** Well, gentlemen, — ^I cannot say that I 
owe the deceased Captain any money, or 
much love. But I bear no malice : and I 
have a mind to see how funerals are con- 
ducted in North Wales ; and Griffith ap 
Oauv(Hi, I now recollect, was one of ilie 
places pointed out to me as best worth see- 
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ing in this part of the country. All things 
considered therefore, if the morning should 
prove fine, I will not fiul to join you 
somewhere on the road to Ap Gauvon.*' 

At this point the conversation dropped ; 
his two companions^ thanked him, and 
turned off down a bye street— upon some 
business connected with the preparation 
for the ensuing day ; whilst Bertram pur- 
sued the direct road to the inn. 

By this time it was dusk : the cottage 
windows were b^inning to brighten with 
the biasing fire within; crowds of men 
were in the street elevated with Sir Mor« 
gan's liquor ; and all the boys of Machyn- 
leth were gathering into groups, and pve« 
paling to let off their squibs and crackers 
in honour c^ the day. On approaching ike 
inn, Bertram observed a carriage drawn up 
to the door ; and a sudden blaze of light from 
one of the torches, which now began to ap- 
pear amongst . the crowd, showed 1dm the 
figure . of a young lady sitting inside. A 
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minute afterwards, one of the attendants lit 
ihe carriage lamps ; in doing which, the 
light of his candle illuminated the inside of 
the carriage, and fell strongly upon a face 
too beautiful and expressive to be forgotten 
by any one who had once beheld it. Ber- 
tram perceived that it was Miss Walladmor, 
who was now on her return to Walladmor 
House. 

" She'll be oiF in a moment," said the 
landlord : ** she's only stopping to change 
horses and get the lamps lit. The Lord 
Lieutenant's horses^ that brought her in 
from the Castle in the forenoon, have been 
a matter of thirty miles with her since 
church-time on the other side the country ; 
and that's near sixty in all. And so she 
takes my horses on to Walladmor." 

" And does Sir Morgan not accompany 
her?" 

" Oh ! lord, no : Sir Morgan always 
dines with the Corporation ; and he'll not 
be on the road for these seven hours ; not 
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on this side of midnigfatt 1*11 wanfant him; 
This is St. David's day, I'd have you to 
remember : and this 111 take upon me to 
say— —Mind, I name no names— —but 
this I'll say, there's no man in Machyn« 
leth, gentle or simple, that will have the 
face to be sober to-night whra the dodc 
strikes twelve, nor any man that will 
leave Machynleth sober after twelve^ 
What! do you take us for heathens? 
Most of us have been drunk thesci four 
hours agone; and are ready to be drunk 
again ; and there's not many here but will 

hours more. I'll answer for one." 

** Well, but at least you'll except Miss 
Walladmor's servants, I hope." 

'^ I'll except nobody ; if Miss Walladmot 
wants lads to drive her that are not drunk, 
she must send for 'em to some other county : 
8he'^ not find ^em in this. But she knows 
that well enough. Lord love her ! there's 
not a driver in the county, not a horse 
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almost nor any dutnb creatnris wfaatsom^ver^ 
that ^^uld bribg MvAm Wall^dmor into atoy 
danger. What ! the kids may be a little 
* fresh' fut so ; but thejr'li drive all the better 
Sdt thai Tbi^e's that lad now c fae"^ g<Hi^ 
to ride the leaders \ and I'm mudi in doubt 
whether he'U be able to tnount. But if h^ 
6bce gets fairly into the saddle, the devil 
won't throw him out ; he'll sit like a leedi all 
flie w^y from €anmrvonshire to JerusaletA." 
Wheth<6r wrong or right in the latter- 
piart of this prediction, the landk^d was 
Certainly right in the foriner. For at this 
moment the postillion had succeeded in put- 
ting his foot into the stirrup, but in throw- 
ing his leg ovw the horse's croupe, he 
grazed his flank sharply 'with the spur— and, 
from the instantaneous rearing and plung- 
ing «of the horse, was pretty neariy flung 
under his feet. Drtmk as the lad was, how- 
ever, he had a sort of instinct for maintain- 
ing or tecovering any hold once gained that 
soon enabled him to throw himself into the 
saddle. But the danger was now past his 
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power to control : a shower of squibs and 
crackers, wlrich had been purposely reserved 
by way of a Taledictory salute to Miss Wal- 
ladmor, were at this moment discharged ; 
and one of them unfortunately fell under 
the feet of the near leader. Previously 
irritated, and now alarmed beyond measure 
by the fireworks — ^the huzzas — and rtie flash- 
ing lights, the horse became ungovernable ; 
the contagion of panic spread; all were 
plunging and kicking at once : the splinter- 
bar was smashed to atoms ; and, die crowd 
of by-standers being confiised by the dark- 
ness and the imcertain light, before any one 
could lay hands upon them — the horses had 
lurched to one side and placed die carriage 
at the very edge of the road fenced off only 
by a slender wooden railing of two feet 
high from a precipice of forty feet, which 
just at this place overhung Ae river. At 
this instant a man, muffled up in a 
dark doak, whom Bertram, whilst talking 
with the landlord, had repeatedly observed 
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walking about the carriage and looking 
anxioJly to the window8,^rang with th! 
speed of lightning to the leaders' heads — 
and held them forcibly until others foL 
lowed his example and seized the heads of 
the wheel-horses. But all the horses conti- 
nuing stiU to tremble with that sort of 
trepidating and trampling motion which 
announces a speedy relapse into the pa- 
roxysm of fiuy, — the man who held the 
leaders drew a cutlass from beneath his 
doak ; and, tossing it to a sailor-like man 
who stood near him, bade him instantly cut 
the traces : not a moment was to be lost ; 
for the hind wheels were already backing 
obliquely against the rails ; the slight wood 
work was heard crashing ; and a few inches 
more of retrograde motion would send the 
whole equipage over the precipice. The 
sailor however had a sailor's agility, and cut 
away as if he had been cutting at a boarding 
netting. Ten seconds sufficed to disengage 
the carriage from the horses ; and at the 
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same instant a body of men seizing the hind 
wheels roUed the carriage forward from the 
dark precipitous edge over which it ahready 
hung in tottering suspense. A burst of 
joyous exultation rose from the crowd ; for 
Miss Walladmor was universallybeloyed— as 
much on her own account, as from the local 
attachment to her name and family. Whilst 
the danger lasted she had sate still and 
composed in the carriage : when it was over 
she first felt a little agitated ; and the loud 
testimonies of affectionate congratulation 
made her more so. She bent forward how* 
ever to the window, and commanded her- 
self sufficiently to thank them all in a low 
but very audible and emphatic tone. The 
sweetness of her low and melancholy voice 
trembUng with emotion, and her pensive 
beauty which was at this moment power- 
fully revealed by the torch-light, charmed 
the rudest man in the crowd : all was hushed 
while she spoke ; and the next moment an 
answer rose from the whole assemblage of 
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pec^le in ckimoraus exptessions of attach* 
x^nt to the^ young lady of Walladmorl 

Bertram had been a silent observer of all ; 
he 4rtiU kept his eye on the man in the 
leloak ; and he observed^ that as Boon as the 
Intention of the crowd was withdrawn from 
the carriage this man again approadied it. 
Miss Walladmor hadalsodbserved him; and, 
heing well aware that itwas chiefly to the man 
in the cloak that she was indebted for her 
iMtfety^ she was anxious for an opportunity 
of thanking him separatdy. For this pur- 
pose she leaned forward as he approadied, 
imd was going to have spoke : but suddenly 
the stranger unmuffled his head ; the light 
of the lamp fell upon his features, and 
disclosed the countenance of a young man*— 
apparently about twenty-four years old ; a 
-countenance whidi at this moment appeared 
to Bertram eminently noble and dignified, 
and strongly reminded him of the fine profile 
irfiidi he had seen in the gallery of the inn. 
It was a countenance that to Miss Wallad- 
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mor was known too well for her peace : this 
was evident from all that followed. She 
uttered a sudden shriek on seeing him ; the 
noise of the crowd overpowered it» hut 
Bertram was near and heard it ; then saqk 
back for a moment ; then agaiu leaned for*^ 
ward, and turned deadly pale : then seemed 
to recover herself, and burst into (ears — 
lai^e tears which glittered in the lamp- 
light : and at last fixing bar eyes upon the 
stranger— and seeing that he stood checked 
and agitated by the uncertain meaning of 
her manner, — ^in a moment, and in a rapture 
of tenderness that asked no counsel of fears 
or selfish scruples, or of any thing on this 
earth but her own woman's heart, she 
stretched out her hand to him and through 
her streaming tears smiled upon him with 
innocent love. She had no voice to thank 
him as her deliverer : nor did ^he at this 
moment think of him as such; for her 
heart had gone baqk to times in which she 
needed no ties ofgratitudt^ (or believed jtbat 
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she needed none) to justify her attachment. 
On the other hand the stranger likewise ut- 
tered hot a word. He, who would have 
died a thousand tunes to have saved a hair 
of her head from suffering' injury, had not 
thought of his recent service as of any thing 
that could entitle him to a moment's favour ; 
and, when he actually beheld the smile of 
her angelic countenance and foimd her 
hand within his own, he held it at first as 
one who knew not that he held it : for a 
little space his thoughts seemed to wander ; 
he looked upwards as if in deep perplexity ; 
and Bertram observed a slight convulsive 
movement about his lips. But suddenly he 
recovered himself ; pressed the hand which 
he held with a look of unutterable fervor to 
his heart ; kissed it with an anguish of love 
deep— endless — despairing ; and, as he re- 
signed if, offered a letter which Miss Wal- 
ladmor immediately accepted without hesita- 
tion ; and then, without hazarding another 
look, he disappeared hastily in the darkness. 
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All passed within little more than a 
minute: from the position he occupied, 
Bertram had reason to believe that he only 
had witnessed the extraordinary scene : and 
he could not but ejaculate to himself — 
" What a world of meaning was uttered 
here, and yet no syllable spoken ! " 

Miss Walladmor now drew up the glasses : 
the injuries sustained by the carriage were 
speedily repaired; the horses again har- 
nessed : and, within ten minutes from a 
scene so variously agitating to her fortitude 
and her affections, she was happy to find 
herself left to the solitude and darkness of 
her long evening ride to Walladmor. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Char, What ! — ^Away, away, for shame ! — You, profane roguM, 
Mu5t not be mingled with thete holy rdicks t 
This is a sacrifice \—our shower shall crowq 
His sepulchre with oUve, myrrh, and bays. 
The plants of peace, oi sorrow, victory : 
Your tears would spring but weeds. 

1 Cred, Would they so ? 
Well keep them to stop bottles then. 

Rom, No : keep them for your own low sins, you rogues, 
Till you repent : you'll die else and be damn'd. 

2 Crcd. DamnM I— ha I ha I ha » 
Rom. Laugh ye ? 

2 Cred. Yes, faith^ Sir i we would be very glad 

To please yo\x either way* 

1 Cred. You're ne'er content, 

Crying nor laughing. 

MatHnger and Field, Fatal Dowry, — Act. II. 8c. 1. 

The next morning was fine and promig- 
ing, the frost still continuing ; and Ber- 
tram, if he had otherwise been likely to 
forget his engagement, would have been 
reminded of it by the silence of the inn 
and the early absence of all the strangers ; 
most of whom, there was reason to suspect. 
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had gone off with the view of witnesang 
or taking part in the f oneral honors of 
Captain le Hamois. This however was a 
oonjectnre which Bertram owed rather to 
his own sagacity than to any information 
won from the bmdiord, who seemed to 
make it a pomt of his duty to profess en. 
tire ignorance of the motions of aU whom 
he harboured in his house ; and^ with re- 
spect to the funeral in particular, for some 
reason chose to treat it as a mysterious 
afl&ir not publicly to be talked o£ 

Taking the direction of Aberkilvie, Ber- 
tram pursued a slanting course to the sea — 
but so as to command a view of the first 
reach of the valley through which the fii- 
neral was to pass; his piurpose being to 
drop down into the procession, from the hills 
which he was now traversing, at any con- 
venient spot which the circiunstances of the 
ground might point out. At length, on 
looking down from the summit of a hill, 
he descried the funeral train : the head of 



^ 
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the column had apparently been in motion 
for some time, and was now winding 
through the rocky defiles into the long 
narrow strath which lay below him; but 
such was the extent of the train that the 
rear hdd but just cleared the sea-shore. 
It was a solemn and impressive spectacle 
to look down from such a height upon the 
sable and inaudible procession stealing along 
and meandering upon the narrow ribbon- 
Uke paths that skirted the base of the 
mountains. The mourners were natiu*ally 
a silent train even when viewed fix)m a 
nearer station : but from Bertram's aerial 
position the vory horses and carriages 
seemed shod with felt. 80 £u: as he could 
make out the objects from the elevation at 
which he stood, the procession opened with 
a large hearse— by the side of which walk- 
ed four stout marines as mourners. Close 
behind the hearse followed about a dozen 
post-chaises; and, by the side of each, 
walked a couple of sailors armed with cut- 
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kssesw Immediate^ in the rear of the 
p06t-ch«is66 followed those who chimed re- 
ktionship to the deceased ; amongst whom 
Bertram fam»ed tibat he could distinguisfa 
plumes of feathers^^-and ocoftsioiiaUy, as 
the ifieqaahdes of the ground threw 1^ 
files into a looaer array, a modey iissem^ 
blage ef Kxiors and a glittering of arms. 

From this leisurely view however of the 
procession, as in the character of an indif- 
lierent spectator, Bertram zkiw gcaduaUy 
dropped down the hill in order to take his 
statioa in it as an active participator in its 
labors. The ^ed and direction of hts course 
proclaimed his purpose : and , although the 
majority of the train walked with their 
heads beni to the ground, there were many 
who saw him; and all with cue accord 
called aloud to him, before he took his 
place in the train, to cut himself a knotty 
cudgel. This symbol of featemity Ber- 
tram had wholly forgotten to provide ; and, 
observing that in fact all the mourners car^ 
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tied one, fae hesitated not to cut a stout 
bough out of the first thorn bush he hap- 
pened to tfeOk This however chanced t^ 
be so latge-^^notty-^^^^nd ciublike^ that 
Bertram could not forbear secretly cotatparw 
ing his own appeai^nce with that of the 
Heraldic wild man of the woods as embla*- 
somed in Aitnotial Bearings. Indeed this 
wfaoiie cefremony of initiation struck him as 
so whimsical, and so nearly resembling the 
dassieal equipndent for the funeral regions 
dictated by the Sibyl to Jlneas,* that ho 
took the liberty^^-on assuming his place m 
the funeral train-^to put a question to his 
next «>eighboui on the use and meatiing 
of 00 singular a rite : ** Was it an indigo 
nous Welsh custom, or a custom adopted 
ft&ttk France on diis particular occasion in 
honour of €apt. ie Hamois ?" His tteigh* 
bour hcfwever happened to be somewhat 
diurlish and surly ; and contented himself 

* Sed non ante datur telluris operta subire, 
AurioomoB quam qaii deceqMerit arbore foetuft. ^n. yi. 149. 
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ivitb replyinf^** The l i if wt m gf of it k 
this: th^e are a d-Md Moni^ ^ d<^ ill 
this oMmtry : and thevc^ no l^eping thera 
iaf'imj orAer i¥ithoiit cudgels : that% the 
use of them." 

For some time the proeessioa advanced 
with great order and deooram: mid^ id 
latg as the sea continued to be visible & 
4iie rear, a profound quietness and Hnleiftie 
reigned throughout tiie middtoAjirr 'b^t'iio 
sooner had the windkigs of the' hflls'vand 
the in^ualities of the road ^shiit iout 
the seaHsb(»*e from their view, than^ a freer 
movement of feeling began to stisr through 
the train and to relax all the previous re- 
straints. One coughed: another hemmed 
mid hawed : some b^an to unmuffle their 
voices from the whispering way in whieh 
they had hitherto spoken : and others who 
had acquamtances dispersed up and down 
the procession conversed with them from a 
distance in loud and familiar tones. Once 
invaded^ the whole solemnity of the pro- 
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oeanoa was wgrndHj diMdv^rwd a oar- 
pulent nuuit ttepping out of the line, thiew 
himfldf down upon a stone; unbuttcmed 
his coat and wakteoat; and at the same 
time sang out— 

** Let who will endure this devil's quick 
Hiaxch : I'll not go a step fiiurther without a 
dram. You there a-head^ have you got* 
any thing to drink ? Hearse ahoyr-*haTia 
you no gin under hatches ? Vm d— d» if 
I go a step fitfther without grog: and 
Capt. le Hamois may turn out^ and titmUb 
to his grave head over heels for me, uuless 
you \mpg us a glass of something— I don't 
care what D— n this walking on feet! 
Come^ bear a hand thereto you hear, you 
lubbers a4iead ! What the devil ! I say- 
Hearse ahoy T 

When once. « mutineer st^ fcrward^ he 
is pretty, sure oC another to second him : for 

it is but the fintstqp over the threshold 
which alarms Qien. 80 it was Here. . The 
standard of rfv(4t» udaoh the coftwltn* mau 
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h^A 9^t; uf , . HWi MOH fl»d»^ te by: muy^ 
qlto» w:w^Ui e^i^eiiKi: ^.leam;i audi a^ 

Dutch concert began of «<»)g8 ilt eferf 
TgMm^l^ Myh-r^^^^ «^»gs^ seai songs, 

j«wi: lifl))g%. lti«[ft^^ CQ^ikjongs,: pdkiH 

qi0|K^SQBg^, tegl|;h^i)ii^t]Kbl6pvQrtob6csi^ 

ti^iin<l(mf^MaAa4fin{mi^ Qatln^$ 

tb^ Qf^HieiiCied. emey posudble jian^ynof 
u^Qii^m j»imii9iy Q& ^(^ posstbk 3fiiind 
knowii to J tbe owtlklkmeatllWifthe iiealiem 
under the earth — ^howling, biit^in^w JsissiH: 

mgv IflgtmgK 9$dghuig^ Mdnmijnii^ bootitig, 
iMrkk^ c^rttoonyauling .^^ un^: afe. l&ngdi a 
giMWbaoji wdl^ressf^enmnisteppedfdnwiard 
tiiexpQstnilktftwith the inswgeais. In. this 
pwMPiii BfirtiaPb ikniiuadkt^/]»c(]^(m8edi the 
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manager of th« tlieafcre^ tfndumfi thusf at 
once able to aosount&r the thotley-ool&red 
dreqseft^ whioh he had seen and the ptefoies 
of featbeMi Ifiim> howfev^r the secedeitt 
refuaed to Hear: 'what! liBtm toaharle^ttiu 
inborn everf inaii mkf see fbi^ sixpence ?* 
And the' insuriMtibn seem^^ Mkely to 
ftogpen The oondttotoM^ «l^ the AmeMl 
howeirer, 1^ had advaneed far a-hea(d vHitili 
tile van c^'tiie procession j noiritel^iMied i^ 
proposed^an acoomittodation^wifh tiie'titall 
eoatJsnta^by virtue of wirieh they slMttldlki 
allowed triple allowance of yfUkl atad ' sjgHts 
at thepkce of thdr defttfaitftton inf' lieik' ef 
all demands on the road, which oneerttdtt 
oonsiderationa it was dangev<fti»^to etmoede. 
Shmi this pmpositioii Ikmev^er would^ not 
peifaiqpshara been accepted by, the^ nmsiciA 
insurgents^ but for a sudden altttb whidil 
ocoimredattins'monient: a^sailw, who bad 
beeni rocoinioitring> fiom^ the neighboniing 
hfiightiir^ lmtily>ran dewn with^ thv^intelH^ 
geato^iait> the«Koiso'€^9cer»w«ref apptreaeU^ 

Q 2 
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i^g^ Under t}li^ pressuro. of common 
danger the tr^ty vms^ immecUately . wih 
dud^ : all resumed thek plaices ia the prcM 
joeffsjipQ; apd the. fimeral .antibems b^a^ to 
pe^l through the .ydnding, TdUey^ agsdxu 
B^api ipdeed, who heard 9Qme persons, w 
^s ^eighho^rhood stiU. uttering snatches 0f 
ti^d];y, anticipated jsome serious colHsion of 
t^p /sacred Jiiui^ic in^th the p^o&ne ju3t a3 the 
fiffipe.«,y^ere.pafi««g. But pn thecontoHy 
t|ie yil^t of j;h§ ribalds pa^B^l from their 
%|[prhpu^ ^QgQ i^tOr the oho^al music o£ the 
fiiperal senile . with as much ease as a 
tiiusijsian mpdulates out of one key, into 

another. ; 

In a few minutes a .halt, which, ran 
through the whole long line of the procession, 
|j;inouQced by a kind of sympathy what was 
taking pla^ in. it's head. Some stop and 
eross^uestioning it had to parry from a 
small party of excise-officers ; but that was 
soon.ov^; the excisemen rode slowly past 
them on their soiry jades, ^nd reoonnoitred 
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them ^impiciondy i bui gaive them ho furtheor 
interniptilM': aiM the whole line movM oil 
asfreeiyasbefote. ' * • . .«^ 

. The funeiild train now a^t^ntdd M ^mh 
time without ^ntettUptidn. : Th*f rfext 
disturbaince df the genetkl hdiUiony ^arc^ 
in the i^pe of 8otn& {(otiliettl^^gs «(f 
an infl^tnniatO]^ bhlitttc^V tfieB6'!'W!^ 
sung' in a lotid vttice which B^flm' iihihe- 
diately recogni^ as that of Mf. Diilh^. 
Much it sutprised faSm to find the irefdrmei: 
i4t a situation of this chiiracteir which ip^ 
renttly promised so little fiiel to th6 peculiar 
passions which devoured him. However 
Mr, Dulberry afterwards made it evident' te 
Bertram that it promised a goc^ deal. For 
in the first place he cherished a! secret hbjle 
that the whole meeting 'was of an nAlaii^ 
character : and in the second pbc^ he n^iB 
Bvae of being treated to the cdnsblatidnsp'^ 
smuggled brandy ; in whichi beddes It'ii 
intrinsic excellence^ every glass would derivii 
an additional ^est from the considerafticm 



half^p^imy. — ^Widi all Imhiomxt hmtiwc 

liPMuppprjif^d i9i4B#^iKii]0«y^H^ ijimmimBg&» 
mm^ fd^t«9rwI)^4 "to prewnt it's ispreadiog 
^iflOtMlf with «iuniiW3r lisigte : ^Maoviin^ 
tbe ireiBinoer was ireu^yy flenedi ^aiid made 
49p[U)le fey fthe detjeiimined air tof tbose 
^ilt him tbat this ooniiuet would not be 
tolerated* Threats hoyi^ver seldom weighed 
^nuch with Mr. Dulberry : to all sueh argu- 
ments ^e was in the Jbabit of retorting 
Magi^a Ghfirta^ the Bill of Ri^bts, Habeas 
C!<»|>U8» r&e. : and to ihe rough gestures of 
those whi» hful seised hiiB, he «fl]|^cted 
actions of assault aiid battery. Seeing 
Fhom they had to ideal with, oae of the 
coolest amongst the managers applied an 
ajijgunikemt better suited to his temper: 
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Atodfcf Lrwd Lonchtti^tertfyl*' ** ' Ili^t DSi^ 
beiry waff dhniib imth lumth « %leMm6,<* 
ooHthniei itl»<)lieE», ^<i^daw« «o«K4ft««A^ 

«pp«dtion •#erBiitld|Nite {iimcd^ t« MHi^ 
ptvmte ^cniiMioii we 'Uai^ 'iee«l^<ed)'>m 
the next teil'ibat. W««)ra^fiM;«a]i|imwjya|f 
to it And '1^ Mrffl d«^«tt I»ett«t<ffl8it 
ferist»ppiiigiour|il»||fi«8$ tfaiti 1^ a^ OiH 
tondenty of yotnr l3di^ mi to MlMfth ISH 
o<»arion.''^At l^b mofl^t in fact a «»# 
in the road brougkt'^^Mift in iriiew <tf ««iBfti 
pike gate, the a^Mitr«iMte of whidi iun- 
^afiaAtly eonoboitated 4^ pritttte tofix^ 
matiottc for it was banieadwd wit^ imIhi 
and waggons ; and >fiank«d; on Ix^ isMm if 
the i«ad, by parties of horse and 4foot (fiwM 
the custoim and the «xci8e. 

At this speetaeie Mr. JMhittyi^toMllfi 
ately dOMsted from im opposi^n^ tb&iHne 
of mairdi was ^reitoted; and agaiii )llwi 
solemn anthan row-^/BS^g. ^ m»tis4 



TaUey tbrough wluch tibe road lay. « Mean- 
tlm? tbf3. lead^is ^ the compmy^iMistered 
behind the chaises whidi hid» now been 
]^laced two a-lnreasi in order taniaaque thdff 
ilftotLops : dose ccmsultations were held : and 
llomasackj which had been taken out of 
one of tiie post chaises, about a dozen cat^ 
lasses were distributed to a sdect party of 
{dends^ These however were conoiaaled by 
^e, long mourning dosiks : and nothing 
was aHowed* to: appeav that eould tend to 
throw any colorable doubt on the pacific 
character of the procession. 

The head of the train had now reached 
the gate : an abrupt halt ensued : and half- 
WJ^&Z06. ^elLdressed persons went forward 
tiOf^ demand the cause of this interruption. 
Hi^ wotds were soon heard passii^ 
between the parties ; and numbers b^an to 
quit their stations in the procession and 
press forward — some from secret orders to 
Ihat effect, and others from anxious curiosity. 
Among the latter was Bertram, who came 



npMOnepl: the spokeiimen ciai theiBide of 

f.^ftSortlieiit^a refuse to raspectrthe order 
<tfihe4or(iiJieateDint ?: . rt . > : ' 

jfu^f ByjttD^Kieaiis^' replied a TeTenu0Md& 
oeU ffi bjr tio meatisr i we have thevfaigfaest 
respects fox ftke :lord lieutemmt :iXLd; Jus 

/^ You mean rto say itfaeu ;tbati the^lwderi 
is a forged one ? " \ . i: \ : i n -h t^^ .0 j: 

<< No : not forg^ teife^^grantod. ysrhape 
oafoigedrepreseoLtationsL tfae>lQa:d lieote^ 
nantis no more satisfied witli the ftrutb.ief 
the allegations which obtained th«1» oider— 
than we are.": : i ; . t ■*-, t ^ 

^^ That is false» Sir : the. locd ]kvkUmxA 
is perfectly satisfied, as some here mii\i&^ 
tify: audit is a mere aeadentimd owing 
no doubt tothe learliuess of qur tdepart^vo 
j&om the shor^ that his jcarridge la not in 
the train " 

^< You deceive yourselves^ gentlemen; it 



10 ito suMdeaU Infonnstion was gives 
to Sir Morgan late laA nsght wlttch deters 
mined Mm to alter bis lAte&tio&ft ia tliat 
point, or at least to imspeod lihein. SalMy 
JOS that the body of C^ftam ie Httmeis is in 
that hearse, and we wiU kn]nfiBdiart;ety de^ 
ifiatch an erpteas to WaSadnnxr Gastie; 
from which a carriage and attendants wiK 
he able to join you in two hours bjr thb crbss 
road of Festiniog." 

i^Bnt, igood 6fodi is it^Ahik that you 
can wish to distorb titeraDaMis tifli^aUaii* 
Q&eer and a legitimate descendant of the 
Monteiorencies? W^y^ Sir^ the mwt 
savage islanders of the South Seas, — ^anni-^ 
¥als etren, anthropophagi, «tid * tarn whose 
heads do grow beneath th^eir -shoi^^ders^*^-*^ 
tes^oi the righte of the dead. The scm <^ 
Oa{>tv le Hamois k in the 4tMipatiy: wiH 
Aot Md word ^ honcnr, the word ^ a Moat^ 
morency, be a sufficient guarantee Ibr ua^ 
7he bare name of a Montmorency, the first 
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French family that evjer reoeived baptismi 
ought tQ be <a paasport through Christen- 
dom." 

" It is a name,*' replied the officer, " that 
will pass n0 tiusn^pike gate in Merioneth- 
shire. And to^ut the matter short, not a 
<»rriage shall pass this gate tin we have 
searched it." 

'^ Bui if y<m disregard the name ef 
HontmcNPency, will you show w) honor to 
the Lilies of France ? The deceased Oap«- 
tain moimted the flag of his Most Christian 
Majesty. Are y oil not afraid of causing a 
nqpture between the courts of ^. Jwiet 
and St. Cloud?" 

The officer smiled, and said be hoped 1^ 
would not come to that 

'< Perhaps not : but what wiU present it ? 
Why this, xny friend : that you will yopr^ 
self be made the sacrifice. It is notorioM 
that the English treasury are Just noiiiir shy 
of war : something howevar must be tb0Ugb| 
0f to appease the wounded honor of Frj^ic^ } 
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Lard LondondeiTy will Bead down a man- 
trap : some dark night yon will be kidm^ 
ped : and your head will be sent in a diaiger 
to the ThmBeries.'' 

' A burst of laughter fcSkmed^ in which 
Bertram was surprized to peroeiye that 
many of his own party joined as heartily as 
the other. Some however^ of a weather- 
beaten sea-&ring appearance lisrte^ied ^th 
itianifest impatience to this confereiieie;-Md 
iMe of them^ as spokesman fMr tiie iMt^ 
crii^dout-^ ::v.i^.-.iK. ii,- 

** My eyes! what's the good of ^ this 
jaw? Get out of my way, masteir fldO^ 
lequiti, and go aft : noble Captain, sh^ 
vis ky *em aboard ? " So saying he turned 
his eye upon a young man near the he^r^ 
who had been pointed out to Bertram' air 
young le Hamois and chief mourner^ Hi6 
hat was slouched over his eyes, and his side 
fece only presented to Bertram, — who in this 
however fancied again that he saw enough 
to recognize the stranger who had po mt^ 



i 
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impressed him in. the gallecy of t)ie imL 
But he had little time for examimU^ion : in^ 
momentafter the young mai^.whiqpiered to 
a person who stood on his right, and p^SLVii 
Other on his left :^ these retired a littl^ to 
the rear; whilst a strong party, that ,1^4 
gradually collected in advance of the heaxs/^f 
rapidly formed and dressed in a line facing 
the revenue officers. At that instant th^ 
young man whistled ; and, in the twioUiug 
of an eye, upwards of forty jcloaka , were slif^ 
ped off — discovering a stout hody of sailora 
well fumed with pistols, dirks, and cuUnsses; 
and some of them carrying carbines slung 
ajb their backs. A general huzaa follawei4>? 
the two. persons, who had gone to Ijbe rear» 
each with seven or eight foDoweri; xai^ ^evcfi 
E^Uy to the right and left at right angles 
&om the. road strait up thetteep t^^i ^hich 
rqse on each side ; then making 9 short cir^ 
cuit they4escendedlskeatorrentjui tfajerefor 
of > the revenue officers ;, swarm^ with ^h;^ 
agOity of i^ts over theiir wi^ggpnst ,a^4 f^% 



these upon the fnmpike gate— -whence tiiey 
tiirew themsdlT^ with ease on: tfaeihorseik^ 
xiding en crot/jOe bdiind the.ojBSceis;:who mii 
their part^ heing hiemmed in byi a/p«rty &c 
out-numbering themsdres: in. fsovAk and fa]r> 
the gate behind^ had no means of counteracts 
ingthe manoeuvre, fix this awkwaidsiiixatian 
pinioned ftam: behind and too iUi mountedb 
to; have any hope of chaiging tibough sa 
densea crowd of armed men^whose rear rested; 
upon atriple lineof post chaises^ the offioezfr 
saw diat resistanoe would be. fimiiless; and 
unwillingly; they; gave up their arms. Mean- 
time a stronger party of offioers, who* were 
on foot, had retired into a little garden 
adj(Hning to lite turnpike house, and* were 
now drawn up behindi a. low hedge.. To 
dislodge these, a select body o£ sailors was 
ordered fonyard — whidi ^ the chief moumex! 
headed in person. As they were advancin^^ 
the officers discharged their pistols—^ 
which however not many were Loaded with 
ball; so.powerful. a. resistance not Imving 
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beea antidpated ;. and the result was, that 
nobody was woundedeKoept the oommandas 
of the party ; and he only by a flesh wound 
in his left arm* According to the directbntf 
pseviously given thenv before the offioeni 
had time to reload; the whdie party of m^ 
lors mshed in upon l^iem ; and, without 
unshipping t^eir fire-arms or eutlasseq^ 
aittacked. them with cudgels. Ten or eleven 
oofe of flve^nd^twenty wero iiistantlj 
ftreibebed'bn; the ground and disarmed; i)f 
the i^emmnder the major pact scided' th« 
turnpike* gate, and) succeeded; ii^ throwit^ 
themselves into a* wi^on whidi was drastra 
up with< its: broadside acitMSS the loadi 
Beyond this were drawn up two other lisiei 
of cartfek; into> lihe last at which^ for tha 
sake of keeping open their retreat, thej^step<* 
ped. From> these however the horses had 
not been taken out:, they wece-mmj^ 
badcedup'at right angles to the two inner 
lines, whioh stood^ across tiie roac^ the 
homes'} heads looking down, the road» Bbeli 
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they posted thenuielyes ; half their faces isk 
one directicm, half in the odier. ^ Now 
then for my boarders ! " said the young 
leader jocosely, " where are my hoarders ? ^ 
And instantly an active party^ whom he 
<M'dered not to advance beyond the second 
range of carts, jswarmed oyer the gate : two 
or three others meantime slipped round by 
the hill; and,, whilst the 'bonders ' en«» 
gaged die whole attention of the enemy^ 
applied their xmdgels so suddenly and ifo 
vigorously . to the horses that they started 
ofFat full gallop ; and, to prevent any early 
relaxation of their speed, the sailors ran 
along with them for fifty or sixty yards—* 
belaboring them with exemplary vigor. The 
consequence of this sudden movement was-r« 
that five lost their balance and Mi over- 
board : all the rest continued to scud along 
the road in the two heavy vessels on board 
which they had embarked themselves — 
repeatedly crossing and nearly running foid 
of each other — until at lengthy just as they 
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approttdied a turn of the road which would 
have carried them out of sight of their ene^ 
Hiies, they came into sudden and violent 
collision ; both carts capsized ; and all on 
board were shot out to every point of 
the compass. A roar of laughter 
ascended from the sailors: who now pro- 
oeieded hastily to collect their trophies, and 
to clear the road of obstructions. The cap. 
tured arms were tossed into a light cart, 
which was sent on before. Three of the 
horses, selected with due r^ard to their dul- 
ness and moral incapacity for trotting, were 
harnessed to the waggon ; which was giten 
up to those of therevenue oflScers who biA 
sustained any hurt in the engagement. The 
rest were mustered and directed to go about 
thdr business by the same road which the 
funferal train had just travelled. By these 
arrangements all danger of immediate pitt"-* 
suit was obviated: the turnpike being 
eighteen mile^ in that direction from the 
nearest town^ The cfhapelof Utr^gan, fbuir 
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miles a^head, was fixed as the place at which 
all the hdrses and arms would . be left . for 
their owners on tlie ensuing night: and 
then the wemy were finally turned adrift* 
with three cheers and a glass of Frendi 
brandy tx) those who chose to accept k. 

^^ And novt^ my lads," said the leader^ 
afta: ordering a double aUoWanceof ln:ahdy> 
to be seWed out to every man, "now we 
must m^ke tiie most of our time. So leave 
the carts here: clap the horses on as^ leaders' 
to our own ; and push forward^ like Hell 
to Utragan, where we must aU rendezvous, 
and somewhere in that neighbourhood will 
consign our cargo to safe custody." So say- 
ing he mounted one of the horses, and 
hastily rode off. 

Then followed a scene which put the 
finishing^ hand to the astoni^rnient of Ber^ 
tram (who had stood aloof dining the late 
engagement) and formed an appropriate 
dose to the funeral of Captain le Hamois^ 
The cart horses were distributed, as far as 
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they would go, amongst the carriages : the 
hearse which originally had four, was now 
therefore drawn by six. A jolly boatswain, 
who had armed his heels with a pair of 
immense old French spurs, rode the leaders 
—-a couple of huge broad-backed plough 
horses: his mourning cloak he used by 
way of saddle ; and in lieu of whip he pro- 
duced the *^ cat " of the Fleurs-de-lys. 
The two hinder pairs were driven with long 
reins by a sailor whose off leg was a wood* 
en one : this he turned to excellent account 
by thumping the foot-board incessantly to 
the great alarm of the horses. Assessor to 
him upon the box, sate an old fisherman 
who made himself useful to the concern by 
leaning forward and flagellating the wheel 
horses with one of the captured cart whips. 
Upon the roof were mounted sixteen or 
eighteen sailors, two of whom in one comer 
were performing a minuet with a world of 
ceremonious bows and curtseys to each 
other ; and most of the others were linking 
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Iiands and dancing the steps of a hornpipe 
nbout a man in the centre who had tied 
his mourning doak to his cudgel by way of 
flag, and was holding it aloft to catch the 
hreesses which streamed through the narrow 
defiles of the hills. None but sailors, well 
practised in treading the deck of a rolling 
ship, c(Mild possibly have maintained their 
footing: for the boatswain, the wooden leg, 
and the fisherman, kept up their horses inex* 
orably to their duty of an immutable gallop; 
the hearse and its plumes flew through the 
solitary valley; the post-chaises, carrying 
a similar crew on their upper decks, flew 
after the hearse; and in the rear of the 
whole, with all the sail they could crowd 
(but kaud passibus cequis) flew a long 
straggling tail of pedestrians with cloaks 
streaming, outstretched arms, and waving 
hats, haUooing and upbraiding the sailors 
with treachery for not taking them on board. 
AmoDgst them the most conspicuous was 
Mr. Dulberry: with his cloak tucked about 
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his middle, ** succinct for speed,** he spun 
along with fury in his eyes — howling out, 
at every moment, " Stop, ye cursed Aristo- 
crats ! All men are equal. Stop for your 
pedestrian brothers ; ye vile Aristocratic 
hounds ! " — ^but all in vain : the sailors had 
shouting enough of their own to mind. 
From the hearse, which acted as commodore 
to the whole squadron, a running fire of 
signals and nautical instructions was kept 
up fore and aft : " Now bowson ! now 
Fisherman ! what are you after ?-— keep *em 
up, keep 'cm up. Look at that great 
lumbering devil."— •« What that ? "— " No, 
that on the starboard: by G- , he runs 
like a cow. Who's got a stone? Here, 
hand it us ; and Til send him a remem- 
brance. Messmates astern, — keep a sharp 
look out; there's breakers a-head. Now, 
bowson, come — what are you up to ? Give 
that off leader of yours a kick for me. Look 
at him : He never was out of a plough 
field ; and he thinks he's ploughing for the 
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deriL Have you ever a bnlleW bowson ? 
Drop it into 1m ear, and hell gallop like a 
pig in a stonn.— ^Fishennan, yon ibmw 
your lash as if you -were trout-fishing: 
here, give us your whip, and 111 start him 
^-^n old Uackdevil ! Now, bowson* mind 
how you double Gipe Horn ! " 

In *the next moment Gape Horn 
was doubled: one after one the flying 
squadron of hearse and chaises, whidi still 
txmtinued to scud along like clouds before 
the wind, whirled round a point of rock 
and vanished like a hurricane: in a few 
minutes the flying pedestrians had followed 
them: thehubbubofshouts,halloos, curses, 
and travelling echoes, were hushed abruptly 
as in the silence of the. grave: the wild 
spectacle of black draperies and fierce faces 
had fled like an exhalation or a delirium : 
all were locked up from the eye and the 
ear by the lofty barriers of another valley, 
and Bertram, who had lingered behind — 
and now found himself left alone in a 
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solitary valley with a silence as profound 
under the hroad light of three o'clock in the 
afternoon as elsewhere at midnight, — felt 
so much perplexed hy this abrupt transition 
and the tumultuous succession of incidents, 
that for some time he was almost disposed 
to doubt whether Captain le Hamois, and 
the funeral of Captain le Hamois, and 
every thing that related to Captain le Har- 
nois were not some aerial pageant bred out 
of those melancholy vapors which are often 
attributed to the solemn impressions of 
mountain solitudes. 
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